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JUNIOR BEAM 
Floors ( 


CCEPTANCE by architects and 
builders of J &L Junior Beam 
Floors for large, expensive houses 
was established a number of years 
ago. Now, the system has been 
made so efficient and so simple to 
install that J & L Junior Beam Floors 
are being used with satisfaction and 


economy in modest six room houses. 


The principal materials used are 
steel and concrete which are com- 
bined to form a rigid, vibrationless 
base for framing of any material. 
The floor is fire-resistant and ver- 


min-proof. 


An illustrated book describing how 
J&L Junior Beam Floors are 
laid out and installed will be sent, 


without obligation, on request. 


Pencil Points, 
Editorial and 


; 
second class 


published monthly by The 


matter, March 10, 1930, at the 


Pencil Points Press, 
Advertising Offices 330 West 42nd Street, 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MERicaw inom awo Steer Wo 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Office Atlante Boston Buffelo Chicago Cincinnati Clevelend Dallas Denver Detroit Erie Les Angeles 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philedelphie Pittabargh St. Louis San Franciece 
Warehouses CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 


Conadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittaburgh. Pe. U. S. A.. and Toronto, Ont. Canode 


Other J&L Construction 
Products: Steel Pipe, Bars for 
Concrete Reinforcement, 
Standard Structural Shapes, 
Light Weight Channels, 
Wire Nails, Steel Piling. 


iii 


Inc., at 258 Atlantic St., 
New York, Mm. i. 
Office, Stamford, Conn., 
Dated June, 1934 
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West Portico entrance to library. 


*Tint 186A is a warm Topaz 
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KOKOMO Colored Glass has unique advantages for lighting 
fixtures. Softens glare without impairing lighting efficiency. Har- 
monizes with the interior decorations. Shuts in—or out—all that 
is discordant. Has its own inherent beauty. 


These special merits are strikingly exemplified in the superb 
lighting fixtures in the Reading Room of the E. L. Doheny, Jr., 
Memorial Library, University of Southern California. To ‘illu- 
minate the tables uniformly, special reflectors with high wattage 
lamps are required. Panels of Kokomo Seedy Glass, Tint 186A*, 
carry out the artistic design of the fixtures, mask the lamps with- 
out appreciably lessening their effect and, by day a night, 
blend pleasingly with the room decorations. The same glass is 
used in lanterns and semi-direct fixtures throughout the building. 


Kokomo Glass is available in many types and textures and in 
every imaginable color and tint. It is used by the leading artists in 
the outstanding leaded glass studios of America. Consider Kokomo. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
1300 S. Market Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF COLORED SHEET GLASS, CLEAR AND TRANSLUCENT 
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Main Reading Room, 120 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, with 25-foot 
ceiling. Bronze lighting fixtures 
designed to illuminate the reading 
tables uniformly over their full 
length, have panels of Kokomo 
Seedy Glass Tint 186A, accentu- 
ating beauty, softening glare of 
direct light, masking high wattage 
lamps and reflectors. 
Tint 186A also used in lanterns 
and semt-indirect fixtures through- 
out building. 


E. L. Doheny, jJr., Memorial 
Library on campus of University 
of Southern California, Modern- 
ized North Italian Romanesque 
design. Cram and Ferguson, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Architects. Samuel E. 
Lunden, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Associate Architect. P. J. Walker 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Builder. 
Wagner-Woodruff Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., lighting fixtures. 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


Rome Prize Winner 
Mr. Robert A. Weppner, Jr., 1934 


winner of the American Academy in 
Rome Fellowship in Architecture, was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio on November 
2, 1906. He attended St. James’ 
Parochial School in Lakewood, Ohio, 
and later the Cathedral Latin High 
School, from which he graduated in 
1925. 
and played football for 


He was interested in athletics, 
three 
His high school average was over ninety, 
President of the Senior 


years. 


and he 

Class. 
In the fall of 1925 Mr. Weppner 

was enrolled in Notre Dame University 


was 


for an architectural course. However, 
1926 found him in Washington, D. C., 
at The Catholic University of America, 
from which he graduated in 1929 with 
a B.S. in Architecture, having won the 
Senior medal of the A.I.A., and the sec- 
The 
1929 he spent abroad traveling in France 
the fall 
part-time instructorship at the Catholic 


ond Warren Prize. summer of 


and Italy, and in received a 
University, where he continued his 
Beaux-Arts Work. In the 


competition of 1930 he won third place, 


Paris Prize 


and was offered the privileges of the 
scholarship except the monetary advan- 
tages, but was unable to accept. 

Since 1930 Mr. Weppner has been 
criticizing at the University and doing 
professional work. He has been em- 
ployed by Frederick V. Murphy; Fred- 
eric C. Hirons; Waddy B. Wood; The 
Allied Architects of Washington, D. C.; 
Kenneth Murchison; Mackenzie & Cross 
of Baltimore; and the Constructing 
Division, Quartermaster General, U. S. 
Government. 

Mr. Weppner feels most deeply in- 
debted to Frederick V. Murphy for his 
contagious enthusiasm, his able instruc- 
tion, and his unwavering confidence; he 
attributes, also, a great portion of his 
education to Waddy B. Wood, Thomas 
H. !ocraft, and John E. Miller. 

Mr. Weppner plans to be in Rome 
October 1, 1934. 


An Omission 
We regret that through an error the 


name of J. L. R. Grand of Washington, 


C., was omitted from the list of 


Finalists for this year’s Rome Prize in 
Architecture as 


printed last month. 





ROBERT 


A. WEPPNER, JR. 


A.I.S.C. Final Awards 
K. R. Darrah, a student at Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., won 
first prize in the sixth annual bridge de- 
sign competition held by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. 
Pistey, 


George 
also a student at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, won second prize. 
First Honorable Mention was given to 
David Hiat of New York University; 
Second Honorable Mention to J. F. 
Nowak of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Third Honorable Mention to 
Albert R. Nozaki of the University of 


Ilinois. 


The problem was to design a steel 
tower for a small highway suspension 


bridge. In addition to giving the stu- 


dents certificates of award, the first 
prize this year carried a cash compensa- 
tion of $100 and the second prize $50. 
Preliminary results were reported in 


Pencit Points for April. 


Architects Design Train 

The new Burlington “Zephyr” stain- 
less steel train, which is now traveling 
about the country on an exhibition and 
which will spend the summer at A 
Century of Progress in Chicago, is nat- 
urally attracting much attention wher- 
ever it goes. The fact which interests 
architects particularly is that the archi- 
tectural firms of Paul Cret and Hola- 
bird & Root were given the job of 
designing and decorating the train. 
This provides further evidence of the 
growing recognition of the importance 
of architectural design as applied to 
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transportation equipment, which is de- 
pendent upon public favor for its suc- 
The originators and promotors of 
this project are to be commended for 
their good judgment in engaging first 
class architectural talent to collaborate 
with the engineers. 


cess. 


Congratulations Due 


A highly original announcement, 
lettered in architectural style and blue 
printed, was sent to us by Bodman & 
Bodman, Architects, of Baton Rouge, 
La. We wish we could reproduce it, 
but it is impossible to do so from a 
blue print. We will do out best to set 
it in type as follows: 

Barbara Ralph 
BODMAN & BODMAN 
ARCHITECTS 
Jefferson Highway 
Baton Rouge Louisiana 
TROVE RO. 3 
Addition to Family; 
OWNERS 
The Architects 
SITE 
Our Lady of the Lake Hospital 
DELIVERED 
April Twenty-seventh 
1934 
SPECIFICATIONS 
WEIGHT 6 Lbs. 13 Oz. 
LENGTH 15 Inches 
MATERIALS 
Sugar & Spice & All That’s Nice 
COLOR SCHEME 
Pink Exterior Trimmed With Light 
Blue Eyes 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
One Loud Speaker With (Very) Remote 
Control 
REMARKS 
This Project Will Be Ready For In- 
spection After May Sixth At The 
Architects Office At The Address Above 
Given. The Architects Reserve The 
Right to Reject Any Or All Bids Involv- 
ing Admonitions Or Advice Anent The 
Further And Future Development Of 

This Project. 


Injustice! 

“What does the Alphabetically de- 
partmented New Deal mean to the pro- 
fession? ‘Fo us here in New Jersey it 
means that under CWA and NRA pro- 
fessional architects and engineers are 
rated as worth $30 per week as against 
$60 and up for ‘Realtors’ as appraisers 
in distress mortgage applications under 
the Home Loan. The very chaps who 
‘sold’ us on fantastic valuations that 
helped bring about the collapse in build- 
ing, now are putting ‘values’ on home 
property at twice the pay of architects 
under government employment.” 


Harry Lucut 
Cliffside Park, N. J. 
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Architectural Sketch Club 
Changes Name 


The Architectural Sketch Club of 
Chicago at its annual banquet, Monday 
May 7th, endorsed the re- 
sumption of the Club’ name, 
“The Chicago lab: 
The word “Sketch” in the title has been 


confusing since its adoption in 1924 to 


evening, 
former 


Architectural 


separate two like organizations. 


Election “of officers was also held. 


Ralph 


dent of the 


Francis Gross was elected Presi- 
Club. Mr. 
Chicago man, attended Armour Institute 


Gross is a 


of Technology, also attended school in 


2 vear 


Kurope for a period of and made 
extensive tours throughout the Continent. 
In the past years he has been very inter- 
ested and active in architectural affairs. 
He has been associated with some of the 
most prominent architectural firms in 
Chicago for the past 12 years, and at 
present is associated with the well known 
firm of Hamilton, Fellows and Nedved, 
Architects. 

Louis Pirola, the retiring President, 
President. ‘Thomas 


was elected Vice 


Mulig and Francis Baldwin continue as 


é 


Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 
The Directors elected are Lee Berbiers, 
Recher, Albert DeLong. 


George and 


New Massachusetts Society 
Western Massa- 


formed an organization 


The architects of 
chusetts have 
“The Architectural 
Massachusetts.” 
members of the 


under the name of 
Society of Western 


Twenty architects are 


newly formed society and the officers 
for the coming year are as follows: 
Harry M. Seabury, President; Frank 


W. S. King, Vice President; Henry J. 


Tessier, Sec’y-Treas.; Max H. Westhoff, 
Morris W. Maloney, and Robert B. 


Warner, Board of Governors; Edward 
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H. McClintock, Temporary Representa- 
tive to the Cr 
The object of the organization as 
n in the by-laws is “To organize 


nstruction Code Counc il, 


Cc 
ind unite in friendship the architects 
of Western Massachusetts, and 
mote efficiency and maintain the stand- 


to pro- 


ards of the profession.” 

Three classes of 
offered: Active, for architects who have 
maintained least 
vears; Associate, for architects other than 
architectural 


membership are 


offices for at three 


described above and for 
draftsmen with at least three years’ ex- 
perience ; Honorary, for architects who 
have performed outstanding service in 
the profession. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Bar Competition Jury 

The Jury of Award in the Brunswick- 
Balke - Collender Competition, 
nounced last month, has now been se- 
lected and includes Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, Ralph Walker, Benjamin H. 
Marshall and John A. Holabird, archi- 
tects. The three members are 
R. F. Bensinger, President of the 
sponsoring company, with Ernest By- 
field and Carl Fitel, prominent Chicago 


an- 


other 


hotel men. The competition closes 
July 1. Applications for entry were 


received up to June 1. 


Westchester Architects and 
Engineers’ Employes Organize 
The Blue Print, monthly bulletin of 
County 
Architects, announces the recent forma- 


the Westchester Society of 
tion of a new association, made up of 
architects and engineers, both employers 
and employes, organized to cooperate 
interests of all 
parties The following 
oficers were elected: A. M. Anderson, 


in safeguarding the 


concerned. 
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President; Charles A. Dewey and M. i‘ 
Hartman, Vice Presidents; H. H. Bass- 
ford, Treasurer; W. L. Derby and J. C. 
Phipps, Secretaries; and D. B. Metcalf, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Directors are James 
R. Rundell, F. P. Sutton, W. R. 
Schreiner, FE. N. MacCollin, H. C. 
Snyder, F. W. Lovejoy, C. A. Garfield, 
F. R. McLeay, J. M. Welsh, M. B. 
Revere, C. F. Llovd, and G. Donald- 
The organization will be active 
in helping 


son. 
to establish fair and equi- 


table rates of pay, fees, etc. 


Architect Wins 
Koh-I-Noor Contest 


The prize of one hundred dollars 
($100.00) for the best design, offered 
by the Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company in 
their Box Design Contest, was awarded 
to Edmond J. Ryan, Architect, of 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Although only one prize was offered, 
so many excellent designs were entered 
that the judges are now choosing a sec- 
ond design, for which the same prize 
($100.00) will be given. The winner 
of this prize will be announced shortly. 
Cranbrook Academy of Art ~ 

We have just received the 1934-1935 
announcement of the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, bringing news of important 
offered next fall. Eliel 
Saarinen, President and Director of the 
Department of Architecture, will con- 
Post Graduate work in 
Architecture and in addition Carl 
Milles, the distinguished Swedish sculp- 
tor, and Zoltan Sepeshy, painter, will 
take advanced students in their respec- 
Courses in Weaving, Ceramics 
and Modeling, and Costume and Inte- 
rior Design are also offered. For full 
information write to Cranbrook Acad- 


emy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


new courses 


tinue to teach 


tive arts. 





BAR OF HOTEL WILLIAM PENN, PITTSBURGH—SHOWING MURAL BY MALCOLM 


PURCELL IN PLACE 


A DETAIL OF THE PAINTING IS SHOWN ON PAGE 290 OF THIS ISSUE 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE SUN, 
FORESHORTENED SHADOWS 
AND STILLWATER REFLECTIONS 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWING was made 
entirely with a 2B Microtomic Van 
Dyke Pencil, exactly this size, on or- 
dinary typing paper, by Gerald K. 
Geerlings. Instead of holding the pencil 
in its usual position (almost upright), 
it was held flat as is charcoal when used 
for sketching broadly (almost parallel 
to the surface of the paper). Concern- 


ing the sketch Mr. Geerlings writes: 


“Almost invariably the formula for 
architectural drawing insists that a 
glaring sun cast 45° shadows. How- 
ever, with other lighting there are 
more artistic atmospheric effects 
possible and worth seeking, as, for 
example, when the sun is bekind 
the subject. When next you sketch 
outdoors note how carefully tree 
shadows must be delineated if they 
are intelligently to describe the con- 
tour of the ground. Reflections 
should be studied first hand, for 
seldom do they behave as on archi- 
tectural renderings, or as one 


imagines they should.” 


FREE SAMPLES of any two degrees 
of the Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil 
are yours for the asking. Write to 
the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
Dept. PP 6-34, 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“When the pencil lines of a 
drawing begin to elbow each 
other, the difficulty is to erase 
only what is not wanted, with- 
out having to hunt up an eras- 
ing shield. A simple means of 
quadrupling the usefulness of 
the usual eraser is shown in the 
photograph to the left. The 
eraser, which is about 7/16ths 


MEET THE SELF-SHARPENING ERASER 






of an inch in thickness, is cut 
into four parts, as indicated by 
the ink line. Each resulting 
segment will be satisfactorily 
firm, yet also sufficiently thin, 
so that once the ends are sharp- 
ened, the more they are used, 
the more razor-like will they 
continue.” 


GERALD K. GEERLINGS 





MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKE PENCIL 


EBERHARD FABER 


Made by the New Eberhard Faber Chemical Process, in 18 
Consistently Accurate Degrees—7B Softest to 9H Hardest. 
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Thomas Crane Youn g 


1856-1934 


With the death of Crane 
Young, American architecture has lost 
probably the last skrvivor of that small 


Thomas 


group of men who began in the dark 
ages and who fought with success for 
higher standards in design and in pro- 
fessional practice, and to whom the pres- 
ent generation of architects owes much. 

To begin as a draftsman in an archi- 
tectural office in Grand Rapids in the 
early 70’s and to remain in active prac- 
tice until 1934 is to complete an amaz- 
perhaps without a 
parallel in American architecture. Such 
was the career of Thomas Crane Young. 


ing career, one 


Amongst Mr. Young’s possessions is a 
drawing made in India ink, signed 
T. C. Young, Del., which bears the date 
of 1873. It is a perspective drawing 
of the Cass County Jail designed in the 


indescribable style that was then in 


 * 4 


‘an as 


Jt 


vogue. While the architecture of this 
sketch indicates little of the fine quality 
that marked the work of Mr. Young, the 
drawing itself bears the imprint of a 
sure and definite hand whose touch 
undeniably indicates great delicacy and 
refinement. These, the personal char- 
acteristics of Thomas C. Young, coupled 
with a high sense of integrity, marked 
every action of his long and eventful 
career. 

After his apprenticeship in the Grand 
Rapids office, he entered Washington 
University in St. Louis. Later he 
studied at the University of Heidelberg 
and at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts. Return- 
ing to the United States about 1883, he 
worked for a time in the office of E. M. 
Wheelwright in Boston. How baffling 
to a young architect must have been 
those transitional years in American 








MASONIC TEMPLE, ST. LOUIS 
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architecture when the Romanesque of 
Richardson held full sway and when 
McKim, as yet unwilling to reject en- 
tirely the Romanesque, was endeavoring 
to wed this style to the Roman classic. 
By 1885, Mr. Young was back in St. 
Louis and shortly thereafterwards 
formed a partnership with William S. 
Eames, a partnership which lasted until 
Mr. Eames’ death in 1915. The tran- 
sitional work begun by the Eastern 
architects was ably carried on in the 
Middle West by Eames & Young. Mr. 
Young, like McKim, was at first strongly 
influenced by the Romanesque and many 
of his most charming residences were 
designed in this style, the city residence 
of Robert S. Brookings being typical of 
this period. All this early work of 
Eames & Young shows an intellectual 
understanding and a genuine feeling 
for the Romanesque, quite on a par 
with that of the great Richardson him- 
self. There is in it, however, a note 
that is absent in all of Richardson’s work 
—a note which seems to bespeak an in- 
ward desire for a more highly developed 
system of design. It is probable that 
Mr. Young’s European training allowed 
him early to realize that the Roman- 
esque style was limited and unelastic; 
at all events, we find many of his first 
exteriors strictly Romanesque while his 
interiors are always reminiscent of the 
Italian Well 
tails, together with great refinement in 
ornament, are characteristic of the very 
earliest work of Eames & Young. A 
mantel or a fireplace by this firm was 
always a skilful piece of design; such 
motifs were strong and vigorous, yet re- 
fined and delicate. But the great de- 
mands which the 1890’s placed upon 
American architecture proved too great 
and varied for the Romanesque style, a 
condition which Mr. Young was quick to 
sense. In 1895 Eames & Young, along 
with the leading architects of the 
country, had adopted the Classic style as 
best fitted for their needs. 

With the Classic style once firmly 

(Continued on page 17) 


Renaissance. chosen de- 
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(Continued from page 14) 
mastered, a great revival in architecture 
began; the East produced its leaders; in 
the Middle West no firm of architects 
this bly 


movement more abDly 
than did Eames & Young. 


carried on 
After their 
adoption of the Classic as their happiest 
expression, an astonishing array of highly 
‘rom their office. 
The large city houses of Wm. Mc- 
Millan, Robert S$. Brookings, David R. 
Francis, and } G. Chapman are @X- 
architecture which have lost 
little or nothing with the passing of 
In their designs for the Custom 
House in San Francisco, and the Boat- 
men’s Bank Building or the University 
Club Building in St. Louis, there is the 


creditable work came 


amples of 


years. 


same sureness of hand which marked 
that early India ink drawing by Mr. 
Young. There is likewise matured and 


intellectual thought, sound architectural 
logic, great refinement of detail, in 
fact all the fine qualities that the 
American revival brought forth. 
Mr. Young liked to think that his 
last the Masonic 
Temple in St. Louis, built in 1927, was 
work. In this 
associated with Albert B. 
it is probable that by far the larger part 
of the work fell upon Mr. Young’s 


large commission, 


his best work he was 


Groves, but 


shoulders. Here is directness and as- 
surance in the handling of the Classic 
orders; in the piling up of the masses 
which form the facade, there is startling 
originality. In this 
facade, one fully realizes the tremen- 
that American 
ture has made during the past half cen- 
It is then that we recall the steps 
that led up to this crowning achieve- 
ment of Mr. Young. To recall them 1s 


nothing less than to trace the develop- 


contemplating 


dous advance architec- 


tury . 


ment of a great period of advancement 
in the history of the nation—indeed 
we are reminded that American archi- 
tects have played an honorable and a 
courageous part in that 
\nd amongst the names that stand out 
prominently as participants in this great 


development. 


epoch, there is none that shines more 
brilliantly and continuously than that 
of Thomas Crane Young. 


Guy Srupy and GEorGE SPEARL. 


Summer Sketching Course 

Arthur L. 
readers of PENcIL Points, is going to 
this the 
Studios, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


Guptill, long known to 


Be yothbay 


He 


vill give courses in Advertising Art, 


each summer at 


and Ink ‘Technique, 


His 


Lettering, Pen 
Pencil Rendering and Perspective. 


urses will extend from July 9 to 
\ugust 17, Complete information con- 
erning tuition rates, credits, courses 
1d other members of the faculty may 


‘ obtained from Frank Leonard 


Allen, 
Yirector of the school, who may be ad- 
ressed at 230 West 59th Street, N. Y. 


POINTS FOR J UNE, 
Archite: 


A letter from William EF. Buckley of 
Manchester Green, Connecticut, brings 


a + 
lure 


Public Criticism of 


me, 1] | 
up a suggestion mignt well be 





‘the United 


There seems no log 


OVe! 


( 
adopted by architects al 
States. ical reason 
1 bes Ta 
why newspaper editors could not be 
persuaded to run cr tical comment on 
they do on th > oth 
Bite a es | eee 
arts. Architects might well conv 


architecture, just as 





local editors of the desirability of 
so and thus help to educate the 
as to what constitutes good architecture. 
The letter, in part, follows: 


“I was greatly interested in your com- 
ments, in the March issue, on the dearth 
of criticism of current architectural 


P 1 
e, Irom the 


work. You wrote, of cours 
standpoint of the architect. It seems 
to me Lit 


that there is even greater need for 
such criticism written f 
public. 

“For some time I have been trying to 
convince the the 
Hartford Times that a daily 
should run architectural critic! 


managing editor of 


newspaper 
m as well 
The result 
of the discussion has been the 


as book reviews and the like. 
printing 
by the Times of critical comment on the 
three public buildings recently com- 


No 


outburst of public interest 


pleted in Hartford. tremendous 
followed, but 
there were a few letters to the editor, 
and enough casual comment to indicate 
that the criticism was read, and that the 
readers were stimulated to look at the 
buildings with more appraising eyes than 
feel that 


usual. | a department of 





ure tee aa 
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architectural criticism in the paper has 


scarcely been established, but a start in 


that direction has been made. 


Rome Prize in 
Landscape Architecture 


The American Academy in Rome has 
award of its fel- 
lowship in landscape This 
is the Garden Club of America Fellow- 
1932 by Henri 


announced the annual 


architecture. 


ship and was won in 
Chabanne 

The winner is Alden 
Chepachet, Rhode Island. 


ears of 


Hopkins of 
He is 28 


age, 


y ge, graduated from Rhode 
Island State College in 1928 


degree of B.S., studied for two vears at 


with the 


Massachusetts State College, and expects 
} 


to receive the Master’s degree in land- 


scape architecture at Harvard in June. 


The problem for the 2-day prelim- 
inary competition was the development 
of Sztes for the Construction of M vIn 


ee 
Picture Sets. 


From the 26 preliminary 
entrants five were chosen for the final 
4-weeks competition for which the prob- 
lem was the development of a City Park 
and Museum Grounds. 

The finalists were: Harold C. 
Frincke, graduate of Cornell University, 
1929, now working with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, 


five 


Tenn.; 


Alden Hopkins; Frank E. Patterson, III, 
graduate of University of Pennsylvania, 
1932; Robert D. Trudgett of the Uni- 
versity of California; Francis J. Vio- 
lich of the University of California. 
There were no mentions given. 
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“BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK”—FROM A DRYPOINT BY CHESTER B. PRICE 
ONE OF THE “FIFTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR,” 


This selection carries on the Fifty Prints of the American Institute of Graphic Arts which 
was discontinued last year. Over 1009 prints were considered by the jury of selection. 
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“The Upper Ground’ 


Being Essays in Criticism 
/ 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch, F.A.I. A, A.N.A. 


“Take the upper ground in manevrin’ Terence I sex an’ you'll be a gin’ral yet, sex I. 


‘An? wid 


that I wint up to the flat mud roof av the house, and looked over the par’ pet, threadin’ delicate.” 


I 


ould that I might approach the role of critic 

fortified as was the immortal Mulvaney. It 

will be remembered that when he took 
refuge from the infuriated elephant, in Antonio’s 
carr’age emporium in Cawnpore, he found a bottle of 
whishkey and a goglet av wather; 
the first dhrink an’ the 
niver noticed, bein’ so dhry, but the 
fourt’ an’ the fift? tuk good hoult 
and he began to think shcornful av 
iliphants. It was then that he took 
“the upper ground.” Either Mul- 
vaney’s inspiration, the similar rash- 
ness of youth, or the seasoned valor 
of approaching years of indiscretion, 
are needed by anyone commencing 
critic after a lifetime of architectural 
practice. In the cautious years be- 
tween temerarious immaturity and 
intrepid eld I declined the office 
because I thought an anonymous 
critique is of no value at all; the 
reader, as well as the author of the 
work examined, wishing to know 
whether to respect the source, de- 
spise it, or make allowance for it—while, on the other 
hand, signature might have added an undue number 
of the offended to one’s unavoidable score. 


sicond he 


H. 


I should like to reconnoiter the road before me a 
little to unmask some of the gins and pitfalls that may 
so easily receive me, or the false turnings that if taken 
may lead into morasses of error and ineptitude. This 
expedition, some questions, and a profession of faith or 
so will probably occupy all my allotted space for June. 
Like Mulvaney I want “to luk over th’ par’pet.” 

* x * * 
Criticism, to me, has never meant adverse comment, 
The 


New English Dictionary gives an admirable definition 


but rather, dispassionate analysis and appraisal. 








Van BurEN MAGOoNIGLE 


Ww 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


—“The art of estimating the qualities and character 
of literary and artistic work.” It will be observed 
that it is called an art—a disquieting consideration. 
But the popular American’ misunderstanding is 
pretty well expressed in the subordinate fourth 
meaning of the word in the Standard Dictionary— 
“Harsh or unfavorable judgment.” 

* * 


* * 


To look over a few points that 
seem axiomatic: it is evident that a 
critic must approach the work he is 
to estimate with as sympathetic 
understanding as he can summon; 
that if he cannot command sym- 
pathy in a given case he must at 
least be fair; that he must also, so 
far as possible, inform himself 
correctly about the work and the 
conditions under which it was de- 
veloped; that above all he must not 
be flippant; the sincere architect— 
and nearly all of our guild are that 
—puts so much into even minor 
works that the effort, irrespective 
of the success of the work itself, 
demands respect. Whether this 
bars the light hand may perhaps be determined only 
by trial and error. Tact is nowhere more needed than 
in the field of humor; what may seem to one mere 
lightsome phrasing may be received as deadly and 
offensive ridicule. 

*k xk *k *k 

Sympathetic analysis being the business of the critic, 
judgment must be cool and as much as possible from 
principles and standards that may be fairly deemed 
fundamental. He must, if he can, find and place him- 
self at the point of view from which the artist himself 
viewed his problem. 

* * 


* * 


In a country as vast as ours, with a dozen or two 


~I 
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different climates and therefore modes of life, the 
critic can seldom visit the building itself; he must try 
to form a rational estimate from such drawings, de- 
scriptions, and photographs as he can come by, un- 
satisfactory at the best; and all matters of texture and 
color and similar elements of the total effect have to 
be imagined The mere color of the 
window frames may make or mar. 


or guessed 


There must be a palpable harmony between func- 
tion and the expression of function—true, but what is 
function in one of those widely removed places is 
something else somewhere else. 


aS 


* ; x x 

The longer I face the difficulties and dangers of the 
task before me the harder it looks—and the more it 
seems worth attempting. Years ago Montgomery 
Schuyler tried it—but Schuyler was not an architect, 
and architects prefer, I think, to have their work dis- 
cussed, if it is to be discussed at all, by a member of 
their own craft. It is perhaps invidious for a prac- 
ticing architect to “‘sit in judgment” upon the work of 
his contemporaries—but if not a man who knows all 
the architect’s difficulties from the inside, knows how 
hard architecture is to do, who shall do it? 

* x x x 

The factors that enter into the final result are many 
and their interactions complex; any one of them may 
have affected the work seriously and adversely: finances 
and all that proceeds from that aspect of the problem; 
the client, individual or plural, with his or her or its 
or their desires, dislikes, prejudices, ignorances, con- 
ceits, inexperience, inability to accept a qualified opin- 
ion, parsimony that must be coaxed to loosen up in its 
very own interest, vulgar prodigality that must be re- 
strained—all the unpleasant qualities that clients may 
display and make the architect’s life the hell it all too 
often is, killing an infant inspiration in its cradle, 
dampening, or chilling, or crushing generous enthusi- 
asms—all these, and all those every architect can add 
to the list, should be, if it were possible, taken into 
account in “estimating the qualities and character of 
the work.” 

How is the critic to nose into the author’s private 
thoughts and troubles, try to put himself in the artist’s 
stead, and bulge into his private point of view! 

When I think of all this I am conscious of a slight 
loosening of the knee-joints. 


ak * 


*K * 


It is one of my convictions, not infrequently ex- 
pressed, that since back of every work of art is a man, 
a personality, his work must always be judged athwart 
that personality; and it naturally follows that the work 
of art is ineluctably personal. So far so good, but it 
doesn’t take us all the way, as we shall see: What 
sort of man is her What his private character as 
regards honesty and sincerity of purpose toward his 
work and toward his world? What his general edu- 
cation and experience? (This is beginning to sound 
like a questionnaire from the advertising manager of 
an architectural magazine.) What was his architec- 
tural education Under what influences did he come 
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in school, if he went to school, or in the offices he passed 
through, if he passed through any and did not burst 
upon an astonished world, full-panoplied, fresh—so 
fresh—from college? Is the man who signs the work 
a trained designer or merely an employer of talent—a 
kind of broker? 

* * * x 


Then comes in the question of the “firm.” If the 
work be that of a firm, who (bearing in mind the 
thesis that architecture is a personal art—and I 
earnestly hope some day to read a defense of the oppo- 
site point of |view from a practicing architect), who is 
the member really responsible for what one sees—not 
for the concealed piping, not the convincing line of 

“Selling talk” behind closed doors, but the design? 
(Which includes plan, gentlemen.) Or is the work 
that of one of the syndicates which have, unfortunately 
for the art of architecture and all that is most precious 
in it, sprung up in recent years, and in which it would 
be difficult, even if worth while, to ascribe what credit 
may be due to Mr. Park or Mr. Tilford, to Mr. 
Acker, Mr. Merrall, or the excellent Mr. Condit? 
Should the critic ignore such productions even though 
they loom large in the American scene and shut out a 
lot of desirable sky? Exhibiting so perfect an absence 
of personality, their discernible virtue would seem to be 
to provide a neutral and commonplace background 
against which work of real quality may detach itself; 
but is it worth more than that? 





* * * * 

In painting, sculpture, music, literature, the work 
of the critic is immensely simplified—in those arts the 
work is always that of an individual. The “firm” 
complicates matters. One interrogates a member of 
the firm in the endeavor to identify the real author of 
this or that design, and the loyal but inaccurate answer 
almost always is “Well, we sort of do it together.’ 
It does go against the grain to give credit for so diffi- 
cult and delicate a thing as architectural design to a 
name on a letter head. We might imagine a conver- 
sation something like this: “No! No! You misjudge 
Jones! Of course he doesn’t do any actual designing, 
but he’s an awfully good critic.” One wonders, if he 
can’t design, how he learned enough about it to be 
such “an awfully good critic.” ‘Can he draw: Did 
he ever draw?” “Well, perhaps not; I suppose he 
did when he was a boy, but he hasn’t for a long time.” 
“Come now, be honest! Did he ever design a build- 
ing and carry it through completely in his whole life? 
Could he be shut up ex loge and come out with a com- 
plete set of sketches, working drawings, specifications, 
and scale- and tidbaine details fit to be seen?” “Oh, 
that’s an unfair test!”” “Not for a real architect—and 
if he couldn’t pass it, by what right then does he call 
himself an architect?” Here would follow probably 





a long argument as to what constitutes an architect, 

matter upon which there is much confusion just now 
—and merely because there is such an enormous 
leaven of non-architects practicing under a title that 
has been made distinguished by a long line of real 
ones, would that seem to be a good reason for lower- 
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ing the established standards by accepting the definition 
of the leaven? Such definitions, when analyzed, 
usually disclose the concealed Senegambian. -Must 
not the true architect define the title Architect—a 
proud title by the way? Should the critic merely 
ignore such work? Je me demande. 

* x * 

Is it part of the critic’s job to try to judge the work 
of a firm as though it were the flower of a single mind 
—as one judges that of a Leonardo, Michelangelo, or 
Bramante? In the case of a simple pair of partners 
this might be fairly easy—but when the partners begin 
to multiply like rabbits or law-firms, at what point 
does the work become that of a syndicate, and how 
much in the way of significant architecture may be ex- 
pected from a syndicate? Are three partners a syndi- 
cate? Or four or five or six or ten? Let us cast a 
humorous eye toward the great musical firm of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Wagner & Co. 
—those noted sculptors, Michelangelo, Inc.—the 
“eminent” architectural organization so famous in 
former times as Bramante, Peruzzi, Sanzio, Sansovino, 
Nephews & Friends—one must grin—a little. 

Of course such groups are presumably organized for 
“efficiency.” Would less efficiency and more art make 
American architecture better? 

Shall I be expected to answer all these questions! 

* * * % 

From our present vantage point—and how the 
years do clarify the atmosphere—we see easily that the 
work of the early post-Richardsonian period shows, 
not buildings unified in character so much as assem- 
blages of historic details badly or not all assimilated by 
the architect, mere collations without grasp of char- 
acter as a whole. If it be true that a man should be 
master of his materials, does one find such mastery in 
any great measure in those early days of our own 
Renaissance? 

All of us in McKim, Mead & White’s were always 
assembling details copied from the books and photo- 
graph albums; none of the men except Wells seems to 
have had the ability to evolve new character out of the 
sources of his inspiration—the Century Club is an 
instance of this ability. Of the staff there was no 
one save Wells to guide us to a study of character— 
and he was not a leader nor a teacher but an artist 
wrapped up in his art. White and McKim got it, 
each in his own way, but they were too busy to dis- 
course to us on general principles; they worked toward 
it through us as unconscious instruments; but Wells 
did it himself with his own hands; our questing noses 
were embedded in the details that obscured the wider 
vision, 


But a search for character before all, the transmuta- 


tion of the mere raw materials of research into fresh 
forms, seen primarily as light and shade and color, was 
not in the spirit of that time and the genius loci. We 
thought that by assembling a heterogeneous mass of 
Renaissance detail we were making Renaissance 
duildings—the current ideal; nor did it occur to us that 

taking thought we might evolve something fresh 
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And when the office drifted 
backward toward the classic forms of Rome .and 
Greece the same thing went on, as it did all over 
the country. 


—=—CVEn Hew. pe rhaps. 


* * * * 
Should not we all, designers and critics, keep con- 
stantly with us, as a touchstone, this whole matter of 
Charaeter in its largest as well as in its minor senses? 
A building may in itself be charming—but is it 7 
character and harmony with its locality and the tradi- 
tions of the locale or is it erecting a fresh standard of 
beauty and fitness in a place with no traditions or those 
negligible: 
* x x x 
In nearly every epoch there are a few works which, 
by their character, by their possession of permanent, be- 
cause fundamental, structural traits, survive. These 
are those in which the artist did not yield to the pres- 
sure of ephemeral fashion but plucked a feather from 
the wing of beauty as it brushed him in passing. 


xx x * x 

It has been said that at certain periods, however 
richly endowed an artist may be, he can execute only 
inferior works. ‘The spirit of the time prevents him 
from catching that greater spirit of the universal and 
fundamental which makes work great wherever in the 
world it may be done. It would be easy to compile a 
long list of gifted men who might have been great but 
were denied greatness by this time-spirit. 

Goethe said “Fill your mind and heart, however 
large, with the ideas and sentiments of your age and 
the work will follow.” Yes, but what kind of age 
and what kind of work? Is it not the privilege and 
duty of every artist, while being of his age (which 
means: to move steadily forward without dragging the 
feet, and without drifting—which is worse) to lead it 
with every stroke of pencil, brush, or chisel, toward 
truth and beauty, never pandering to the base or idle 
desires that may be current and fashionable or perhaps 
therefore profitable! 

xx * * x 

What is to be the fate of the American architect of 
this generation? Is he-to rise above the spirit of his 
time, maintain his high ideals of beauty and truth and 
fitness, refuse to be led astray by opportunistic ballyhoo, 
lead the people in the ways of integrity and elegance, or 
succumb to the rising tides of chicanery, vulgarity, and 
all their ugly brood? 

x * x * 

All of our art—architecture, painting, sculpture, 
literature, music—all of it proceeds from and is con- 
ditioned by the environment and background of the 
artist. Galsworthy has said of America of today, 
“Mentally, not to be despised, spiritually—well, typical 
of a new world where each immediate objective was 
the most important thing on earth till it was obtained, 
and attainment more important than the methods of 
attainment employed.” 
doesn’t it make one writhe 
must, if one is an honest American, acknowledge the 


Moderately phrased as it is, 
and writhe because one 
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truth of it. The American, unit and mass, from the 

day of Dickens to this latest of the great and friendly 

writers of our cousin-nation, has always been hyper- 

sensitive to any adverse comment, often bitterly resent- 

ful. Kipling’s “IF” should be read every morning in 

every school in the land as a sportsman’s testament. 
* * x * 


Do any doubt that we are in an era of vulgariza- 
tion, fondly denominated Democratization by some— 
in high places and in low! Is it not to be seen in the 
decay of manners; in the disappearance of elegance 
from life and of care for its graces; in the want of 
a sense of “form” now to be petceieed even in old 
centres of culture, and is this due to the infiltration of 
“simpler,” “more manly,” “more democratic,” “forth- 
right” manners from the frontiers of cultivation and 
the darkness beyond; a letting down of decent stand- 
ards of life and living and conduct; advertisement and 
exploitation pursuing us into our very homes; “‘self- 
expression”; rush—noise—speed for no purpose ex- 
cept to serve a neurotic craving for being somewhere 
else as soon as possible; and with all this, lower and 
lower ideals of performance, and the horn of what 
you can “get away with” exalted? All overbearing 
the still small voices of culture, of art, of good think- 
ing, denying the very leisure fot thought and feeling, 
for savoring life as we live it instead of filling our 
mouths with the dust of dead sea apples. 

x * * * 

And is it against this pretty sordid background, is 
it out of this welter grown worse and worse in the 
past decade, that the artist, whether architect, sculp- 
tor, painter, musician, writer, must dream fine dreams, 
weave exquisite melody, build great and beautiful 
buildings, pen noble literature? If the architecture of 
this time truly expressed the time what horrors would 
affront the rising sun! It is only because most Ameri- 
can artists refuse to be infected by the vulgarity of 
American contemporary life at large that their work 
is, on the whole, so fine and good. And yet, is it 
the best thing for a nation’s art that its artists should 
shut themselves up in their ivory towers? 

* * * * 


In this noisy confusion that so many mistake for 
life because it seems to them to move, and may be 
moving—in an ascending spiral or a descending vortex 
—where shall we find a quiet place for pleasant 
thoughts, for reflection, perchance for dreams? Re- 
cently I was made acquainted to my great pleasure 
with the writings of Paul Valery, the man who suc- 
ceeded to the fauteuil of Anatole France in the French 
Academy ; and I should like to quote here a passage 
from_ his Eupalinos, or the Architect. Eupalinos is 
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speaking to Phedros in the meadows beside the Styx: 
“Listen, Phzdros, this little temple, which I built for 
Hermes, a few steps from here, if you could know 
what it means to me! There where the passer-by 
sees but a graceful chapel—’tis but a trifle: four 
columns, a very simple style—there I have enshrined 
the memory of a bright day in my life. O sweet 
metamorphosis! ‘This delicate temple, no one knows 
it, is the mathematical image of a girl of Corinth, 
whom I happily loved. It reproduces faithfully pro- 
portions that were peculiarly hers. It lives for me! 
It gives me back what I have given it. . It gives 
me back what I have given it! In the whirl of our 
vortex with pressures of the “practical” weighing us 
down, is it possible to find and keep a little cool and 
quiet place where one might savor never so little of 
that Golden Age in which Eupalinos was able to dream 
his dreams and receive again that which he gave? 
* x * * 


Again from Eupalinos: “Now, of all acts, the most 
complete is that of constructing. A work demands 
love, meditation, obedience to your finest thought, the 
invention of laws by your soul, amd many other things 
that it draws miraculously iat your own self, which 
did not suspect that it possessed them. ‘This work pro- 
ceeds from the most intimate centre of your existence, 
and yet it is distinct from yourself.” 

For the silence and peace in which we may imagine 
wistfully that Eupalinos and his friends did their work 
is substituted, in our world, the hideous noises, grind- 
ings, rattlings, roarings, jerkings and bumpings of the 
places wherein our dreams are forced to germinate, 
and at a pace which forbids ripening. The mind be- 
comes a kind of incubator in which growth must be 
speeded up; small wonder that our mental offspring 
are sometimes afflicted with the rickets. 

* x * *k 


Therefore I say we must, as one might say in 
France, “obstinate ourselves” and hold fast to our 
dreams—they are all that differ us from the beasts of 
the field. In this whirling welter, blown upon by 
winds of uncertainty and terror, the dreams we once 
thought intangible and frail become the only firm 
realities to which we can cling with confidence. Let 
us not release our hold upon them when the sun of 
prosperity shines upon us once again. 

* * * * 


It is from the direction of the affirmations or conclu- 
sions of the foregoing—if any there be—that I ap- 
proach this new task; perhaps its interrogatives and 
tentatives may find their resolution. Always, I hope, 
hike Mulvaney—on The Upper Ground — and 
threadin’ delicate. 
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New York and Its Plans, 1 


Anti-social Conditions of the Site and Chances of a Grand Plan 


By Francis S. Swales 


Fditor’s Note:—The author of this article*was retained in 1922 0 
York and Its Environs under the chairmanship of Cass Gilbert and of the late Thomas Hastings. 


by the Committees of Architects of the Plan of New 
In collaboration with 


Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Swales designed the preliminary general plan for Manhattan, which served as the nucleus for the de- 


celopment of the Regional Plan of New York. 


He was retained by the Regional Plan Committee as consulting archi- 


tect to initiate its projects for the ideal development of the east and west sides, the Civic Center, and the Harlem Valley, 


until the completion of the Plan im 1929. 
of its imterests. 


peaking on the subject of the National Recovery 

Administration, President Roosevelt was re- 

cently quoted as follows: “The reorganization 
must be permanent for all the rest of our lives in that 
never again will we permit the social conditions which 
allowed vast sections of our population to exist in an 
un-American which maldistribution 
of wealth and power.” Separated from this paragraph 
by two columns of print, in the same newspaper, ap- 
peared the caption: “LaGuardia Acts to Force Repairs 
in Firetrap Flats.” The latter seem to 
imply that social conditions as Mayor LaGuardia finds 
them in New York, which allow vast sections of our 
population to exist in an un-American way under “a 
maldistribution of wealth and power,” can be spoken 
of in the past tense. Unless, indeed, unrepaired or 
repaired “fire-traps” are the American way of hous- 
ing the great majority of people; by which a great 
deal of wealth and power is well distributed. 


way, allowed a 


does not 


The President’s statements were limited to the scope 
of the National Recovery Administration which seeks 
to find means to give permanence to values in the 
economic balance. ‘To that end greater value must 
be given to the new and better things, while carrion 
of dead capital must be scrapped. In cities and towns 
the theory should be applied to old buildings built for 
profit. ‘The Administration’s steps and purposes have 
not been difficult to follow nor to perceive, and may be 
summarized under three heads: the readjustment of 
money to the purchasing price at which most of the 
debts of the ‘people of this decade were contracted; 
the limitation of the methods of centralized big-busi- 
ness in order to protect smaller interests; and a new 
cooperation between the Government and individual 
ind combined private interests, that amounts to de- 
fining the public right of partnership in ail interests, 
for the protection of the people of this country. The 
last is, of course, the policy of the N.R.A. on which 
the President’s and the ordinary workaday people’s 
opes depend. Its chances to succeed as a permanent 
-ontribution to civilization future 
upon the success of the financial 
peration control measure’s effectiveness in limiting the 


and progress are 


ecessarily staked 


naximum wages of capital and minimum wages of 
bor. If it works so that all, or at least vastly more, 

; eee a 
eople may become capitalists, and not only partici- 


Further information concerning his career 
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He was thereafter retained by the First Avenue Association to plan the area 
cvas contained in an article in our September, 1930, issue. 


pate in the quick co1.sumption goods produced by farm 
and factory but also share in ownership of the dur- 
ables such as machinery and buildings, the prospects of 
the world will brighten—it may even get along with- 
out precipitating anotier great war. 

The action taken oy the Mayor has proceeded with 
the alacrity that the housing conditions in New York 
demand. He appointed an Emergency Committee for 
Tenement House Safety, which promptly reported its 
findings, now reflected in four bills pending before the 
New York State Legislature. 

The bills call for (1) fire protection of stairs and 
hallways; (2) the installation of toilets in every apart- 
ment; (3) the abolition of windowless rooms; and 
(4) to enable the Tenement House Department to 
demolish empty buildings that have become nuisances. 

The enabling legislation being sought is in further- 
ance of a threat made by the Mayor to order demoli- 
tion of vacated buildings that are unfit for human 
habitation, which was predicated upon “an organized 
movement on the part of owners to abandon their 
property.” The Mayor’s statement clearly showed his 
intention to give all owners the opportunity to repair 
and alter their buildings so as to make them habitab!e; 
and the pending legislation is to fix the minimum re- 
quirements and assure that the buildings will be either 
repaired, or vacated (compulsorily) and demolished 
without delay. The Mayor’s action thus postulates the 
President’s pronouncement. 

The direct causes of Mayor LaGuardia’s action were 
two:—the first, social, by public demonstrations of 
anger resulting from the deaths of forty people—men, 
women, and (especially) children—by being burned 
in fires, in a particular type of building, within a period 
of about sixty days during the past winter; the second, 
economic, the threat by a representative of a body of 
real estate owners of an organized “walk-out” from 
their insolvent holdings unless taxes were reduced or 
if repairs of slum-housing were forced. 

The owners’ gesture emulated the bluff without 
achieving the success of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which avoided threatened local taxation by a 
counter-threat to move out of New York. As Mr. 
Thomas Holden has observed, “If the New York 
Stock Exchange can leave Manhattan, as it threatened 
to do several months ago, then practically anybody 
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can leave Manhattan.” And practically everybody 
who could, did leave Manhattan during the past fifteen 
or twenty years; and practically everybody who can, 
is leaving it. Enough cheap land has been subdivided 
in the suburbs of New York to provide sites for in- 
dividual houses for the entire population of the city. 
While two and a half millions of people moved into 
this region during ten years, within the same period 
more than 400,000 met loss of population occurred in 
Manhattan. ‘This number left the now “blighted 
areas.” But in the gross migrations, 90,000 moved 
into mewly built up (and now over-crowded) areas 
mainly at the northern end of the island. 

The general trend of depletion of tenant popula- 
tion from the central areas of all New York is not 
due to high rents, nor to the danger of fire, nor to 
congestion within the buildings however much public 
thought may be directed to such social objections. 
Rentals in the cheapest quarters are lower than any in 
the suburbs, and the danger from fire in suburban 
tenements is far greater than in the old-law tenements 
of the central districts. Internal congestion of living 
quarters in the new buildings is as great as in the old. 
The average number of tenants per apartment, size 
of apartment, and area per room is not materially 
altered. ‘The real causes of decentralization are in- 
sanitary conditions of old buildings (at which two of 
the pending bills in the legislature are aimed); exces- 
sive traffic in the streets—particularly ciate and 
other commercial vehicles such as street cars, busses, 
and taxi-cabs; newer and better vehicular transporta- 
tion to the suburbs; the desire for trees and a bit of 
grass; relief from nuisances of sight and sound; and, 
paramount, the ambition of the American race to 
possess new things. 

The result of the tenant movement is an average 
vacancy estimated at from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent in all Manhattan’s buildings. In general, 
condition of vacancy appears to prevail in all of the 
older sections of New York and of the surrounding 
cities in the region, nor is it far different in other 
cities throughout the country and the world. If 
reasoned from appearances, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the conditions are that all cities and towns 
are overbuilt with old and unwanted buildings, and 
under-occupied with regard to new and desired con- 
structions. “These are the conditions—not peculiar 
to New York, but to every city—which owners, the 
banks, the city, and mortgagees must face and with 
which they must deal for the salvage of survival values 
or reclamation of land to modern recentralization. 

Economic considerations in city planning, which 
must determine repopulation for higher standards of 
use, spring from the imperative requirement that the 
rensaaliie wants of the consumer must be met; and 
the assumption of American civilization has been and 
is that an ample supply of purchasing power and capital 
can be so distributed as to eliminate in future the past 
necessity of wars and other forms of murder and vio- 
lence incidental to that requirement. It is based upon 
the practicability of the theory that universal distribu- 
tion of self-sustaining employment as the fundamental 
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means to the pursuit of happiness can be achieved and 
that the social system will accept from everyone ac- 
cording te his abilities and give to each according to 
his needs. The theory has not been essentially dis- 
proved by the fall of the assumption during the past 
few years. It shows that new means are required to 
support it and must be found to provide for its con- 
stant operation. 

Explanations of the causes of economic depression 
have kept many printing presses busy during four or 
five years. “Technocracy has shown that production 
by machinery can, and does, overcome demand. But 
we have still to be shown that consumption would not 
increase if purchasing power were extended. Indica- 
tions resulting from the C.W.A. experiment point to 
the contrary. “Overproduction” is a euphemism to 
explain, without drawing too close attention to the 
facts, that unwanted, stale, and shop-worn goods are 
piled up in stores and warehouses, and obsolete types 
of machinery and old, mal-designed, worn-out build- 
ings are begging in the market. There is but one 
answer in the science of good accountancy to that 
state of affairs: recognize that the investment is dead 
or dying; dispose of the remains as best as may be; 
write off the capital; wring out the old and bring in 
the new! But with regard to the old stock of hous- 
ing that is left standing to pay taxes. until business im- 
proves, what should be done? 

Due to accumulating and protecting such so-called 
‘capital” that is not wealth, but the carrion of past 
physical and financial structures, and to legal inability 
to deal with the mortmain which halts activity, inter- 
national as well as national economy has been brought 
very near to the brink of total collapse. City plan- 
ning, by municipal surveyors, and building and engi- 
neering conditions which have occurred have played, 
and are playing, no less than the automobile and rapid 
transit, serious havoc upon the whole economic struc- 
ture by causing civic dissolution. The cost of dissolu- 
tion is unloaded on the public now; but the public does 
not understand that it is paying for its own lack of 
energy with regard to public affairs. 

The facts are well illustrated by the condition of 
19th Century real estate in New York, particularly in 
Manhattan. (By “real estate” is meant land and/or 
buildings.) The need of its use, if it could be condi- 
tioned to modern requirements of want, is potentially 
enormous; but it would require replanning in the civic 
development sense. Held as it is, in a multitude of 
little parcels of land and buildings—mostly of flimsy, 
unsanitary design and construction—only a fractional 
minority of which are returning profits to the ostensible 
owner; mortgaged and assessed at values that make 
its unified development to better uses impossible—not 
only at the present, but in better times—the want of 
it has declined to the vanishing point. ‘The continued 
offering of its tenancy at lower and lower rates of 
rental serves only to attract the poorest people—kept 
in a state of deprivation by intensive price competition 
in offering their service and accepting sub-marginal 
income, until bankrupt or pauperized. 

The result is slums:—apparently dissolute, mechan- 
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ical, and indifferent people, consuming only the pro- 
duce of public markets, the “chain” and “5 and 10 
cents” stores, riding in old automobiles, wearing cid 
clothes—until the public doles recently provided new. 
A short cross-section of the compounded mind of the 
inhabitants of these districts is disillusion, disbelief, and 
anxiety—anxiety to keep out of the poorhouse and 
their children out of prison, but without knowing how. 
The social slum and uneconomic real estate condi- 
tion of the lower East Side of Manhattan has long 
been the notorious local example. It has been, as 
former Governor Smith stated, “the most thoroughly 
discussed economic problem in this country during 
many years.” Plans and projects for its reh: abilitation 
are a hardy-pere nnial crop and the promise to execute 
such plans is a hobby-horse for every political candidate 
for office. “Slum clearance,” “model housing,” “low- 
cost big scale housing” for this district have been the 
battle-cries of optimists during the past hundred years. 
“State housing,” providing tax-exemption, has secured 
the development of one block about 200’ x 400’. 
The only really important result of all this propa- 
ganda was the demolition of several blocks of slums 
between Chrystie and Forsyth Streets under the 
regime of Mayor “Jimmy” Walker. Pessimistic in- 
dividuals assert that “it never will come back’; that 
the land—much of it consisting of filled-in swamps, 
creeks, etc.—with the poor buildings erected on worse 
foundations, were never worth the amount of the 
existing mortgages; that the whole district is a mere 
graveyard for funds of guileless foreign investors or 
those of “widows and orphans,” misinvested by 
bankers or untrustworthy trustees, who have “put 
them in,” pull themselves or their friends “out.’ 
The “Lower East Side” would seem to be in a 
bad way. But it is a large district—a mile and a half 
square—containing a great deal of good land and 
possibilities of good development. The criticisms 
against its conditions might, in general, be applied to 
other localities in New York, as well as to any simi- 
larly situated land in other large cities in the United 
States. “Modern” cities and economics have grown 
under laissez-faire (which means that corporation 
methods must not be interfered with!) Land, unfit 
for building purposes in the first place, was developed 
before the days of modern sanitary science, with build- 
ings whose constructive parts—even though “‘fire- 
traps’ —have outlived their sanitary condition. Many 
of the buildings were built before the building and 
zoning laws of present standards came into being. 
Yet even the modern scientific and legal improve- 
ments leave much to be desired in order to insure 
better construction and sanitation of buildings and 
to obtain the greater amenities of beauty necessary 
to arouse a new want of city land. 
Lack of any intelligent public defensive organization 
to provide prompt measures to protect the city against 


engineering outrages such as the elevated railways; 
the new west-side elevated speedway from Canal 
Street to West 23rd Street; the new  triborough 
bridge; misplaced and huge gas-holders and power 
plants—all of these indicate the need for guidance of 
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architectural intelligence over the city planning. The 
only way to avoid them i is to move away from them— 
out to the suburbs. More open space and better com- 
bination of open spaces must be created to induce 
people to live in the central areas of cities, or to be 
willing to continue to work there as opportunities de- 
velop to go into the country. Altogether, about 87% 
of all of the buildings in New York are used for resi- 
dential purposes and 13% for all other purposes. Not 
only the tenement houses but most of the older private 
residences, schools, hospitals, and commercial buildings 
are highly expensive fire-risks and unsanitary menaces 
to decent living. If fire-risk obsolescence and unsani- 
tary conditions were sufficient grounds for demolition, 
three-quarters of New York should be torn down now. 

Official estimates of the ‘Tenement House Depart- 
ment fix the number of the “old-law”’ tenements in 
New York at 67,000. ‘Vie average land area per 
house is 2.500 square feet. One Manhattan city 
block of standard width (200 feet) by 837 feet long 
would take only 67 of the buildings. An area equiva- 
lent to 1,000 such blocks is taken by the existing 
buildings which, if located together in mid-Manh: attan, 
would cover substantially the width of the island icin 
23rd Street to 110th Street, including all of Central 
Park—an area of about eight square miles. 

Mayor LaGuardia’s Emergency Committee for 
Tenement House Safety has reported that ninety per 
cent of the old-law tenements— which house 2,000,000 
people in New York—are “‘fire-traps.” Meaning old 
wooden construction and stairs built around a wooden 
flue, dry as tinder and at the center of a house eighty 
feet deep, from which escape in case of fire becomes 
a miracle. Fourteen hundred and twenty-two per- 
sons burned to death in old-law tenements during the 
past thirty years. Not so many! But, suppose, as a 
public example to the world of America’s national 
sense of justice we had held the sin of omission to be 
equal to cOmmission—refusal to hold safety first and 
to protect life as equal to premeditated murder, and 
had demanded “an eye for an eye,” or the punish- 
ment to fit the crime, we would then have burned to 
death at the stake about one banker or insurance funds 
manager, one mortgagee, amd one owner per month 
during each of the past thirty years—or one person 
every ten days in the City of New York alone. We 
might be deemed a race of savages. But how long 
would the “investments” have been held “sacred”? 

If “social conditions which allowed vast sections of 
our population to exist in an un-American way, 
which allowed a maldistribution of wealth and power” 
in New York and other cities of the United States, 
are to be wiped out and reorganized on permanent 
lines “for all the rest of our lives,” as President Roose- 
velt has stated, with regard to the N.R.A., it will be 
because the nation cannot afford to carry the corpses 
of dead investments; and because it will be profitable to 
investors, enterprisers, and the public, jointly and 
severally, to repair or demolish the financial struc- 
ture that sustains the slums; and resort to a plan of 
new financial structure as well as grand plans for and 
execution of physical redevelopment. 
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PLAN OF PRIZE WINNING DESIGN BY ROBERT A. WEPPNER, JR. 


“a MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON TO THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC” :. 
Competition for the Rome Prize in Architecture, 1934 ¥ 
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A Small Municipal Medical Station 


By W. K. Oltar-Jevsky, A.I. A. 


he hospitals of greater New York, as well as 

those of every big American city, have a de- 

servedly splendid reputation among the various 
institutions devoted to the public welfare. During the 
last two decades there have been created many first- 
class hospitals equipped with every latest device of 
medical science and technique. American hospitals 
of today, with their enormous scale, are cities within 
cities—some of them like gigantic medical castles 
guarding the welfare of the population. 

This centralization of huge medical institutions 
under one roof has many advantages—tt creates better 
conditions for the management, it gives an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate a very valuable scientific experi- 
ence, it makes economically possible the use of any 
kind of existing equipment, usually very expensive, and 
it affords facilities for experimental and research work 
on a huge scale. 

On the other hand, such centralization creates at 
the same time some unfavorable conditions for the 
community—a remoteness from many parts of the 
city and overcrowding in out-patient departments. As 
a result of these conditions, there are thousands of per- 
sons in the city who never use a doctor’s services during 
all their lives, not because they do not need it, but 
simply because they cannot afford to take the time 
(sometimes having to leave children alone at home) 
to travel to a hospital and waste hours there before 
they receive any medical assistance. For the same 
reason other numbers of the population appear in a 
hospital too late to save their health, very often not 
until they have become invalids. 

Medical service, like any other form of a social serv- 


ice, should be as near to the person served as possible, 
for only under such circumstances is it possible to ex- 
pect equal and favorable medical help for all the popu- 
lation. ‘To attain this state, the general scheme of an 
organization of hospitals should logically be composed 
of the group of main hospitals, such as exist now, and 
in addition a chain of small hospitals (medical stations), 
exclusively for out-patients, located in every section of 
a city. Such a scheme would unload from the main 
hospitals many troubles with out-patients and would 
bring medical help directly to the doors of those per- 
sons who are in need of this help. 

To afford a creation of such medical stations suffi- 
cient for the community numbers, from an economi- 
cal point of view, these stations should be built with- 
out any luxury and as economically as possible and 
established on a purely self-supporting basis. In most 
parts of any city there are numbers of vacant lots 
which bring to the owners nothing but the compul- 
sion to pay annual taxes. ‘These lots can be obtained 
from the owners on a rental basis for a certain perio 
of years for a price equal to the amount of the taxes; 
it means actually no expense on the part of the city o 
any organization which will undertake such a project 

As an experiment, these stations could be, at thé 
beginning, created only for a period of five years, 
with provision for the extension of the lease for another 
five years or a possibility of removing the institution to 
another place without much waste of building mate- 
rial. It means that a plan of amortization should be 
established on the basis of a five-year period, and the 
type of construction adopted should provide the most 
inexpensive methods and building materials which 
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could be removed to another place with a minimum of waste. 
The sketch of the proposed building gives a general idea of 
this kind of construction, ‘This one-story, without a basement, ere he a 
structure occupies a regular city lot 20’ x 100’, with actual dimen- noon fl co ow he 
sions of the building 20’ x 90’, and consists of (1) registration q 
office with filing system underneath the registration desk, (2) t 
general waiting room with toilet and pharmacy, (3) two doctor’s C mn CJ 
offices with a laboratory between them, connecting directly be. uae om sale a 
through an opening with both offices, (4) two treatment rooms eee ‘] 
with separate waiting hall, and (5) doctors’ and nurses’ rest oar ' 
rooms with toilets and lockers. Separate entrance and exit will A 
establish convenient conditions of circulation for incoming and ° 
° ° 9° F . ° F A TABLE 
outgoing patients. Building is provided with storage room and id pen 
with all necessary technical and medical equipment. s| wartime Pop reearment 4 
To provide a minimum waste in building material in case of HaAcL b- Rgvoms % 
removal of the medical station to another site, parts of the building oom 7 
can be made removable, such as a plain or enameled metal front, dacs 
partitions, fixtures, etc. Lighting and ventilation of the various Sime 
spaces of the building are secured by means of skylights. Where ol as | << 
it is possible, the building will be heated by steam furnished from < Tees T ives 
power companies serving the localities. In other cases a small peso A ‘, 
heating unit will be installed in a vault under the sidewalk. * - ‘ 
The proposed scheme of the plan has a flexibility which will Af. 
allow a different particular use of the space in different localities, ‘ wisi? 
in accordance with a general plan mapped out either by the . Comeel fialass 
Health Department or by some other authority. During the ’ : ‘5 
twelve-hour day the service of the station may be divided into A wad a 5 
three shifts—one for children, another for women, and the third : ac ° 9 9 
for men. Aside from the direct purpose of ‘bettering the health : 
of the community, the foregoing project, if adopted, will play a Ach ieee. om | 
substantial role in helping to reduce unemployment. : Sese 
BuDGET * ona 5 
Cost of construction DOCTOR'S OFFICE o 
(20’ x 90’ x 14’ = 25,200 cu. ft. at 40c) , $10,000 _ 
Cost of medical equipment and furniture ............. 5,000 "War o- + 
COUNTER Ic vey 
$15,000 iif : 
Operation per year* 5 t " cavaroey 2 
4 doctors at $3,000 12,000 S| atr 
2 pharmacists at $1,500 3,000 = al 
2 chemists at $1,500 3,000 
10 nurses at $1,350 13,500 ee 
Cleaning and disinfection service 1,000 ra J 
Medical material 1,000 st el |e 
Electricity $180 oL” ‘ 
Ge... 120 wave i ll diala . 
Telephone 300 1 ; 7 
Heating 240 s 714 
—— 840 mee =. 5 
4% interest on $15,000 600 od s 
Amortization** 1,600 
OR Per te asks guy & ous hankess Liemmeierice tle ae wie 960 a | 
] 
pee $37,500 “(© / : 
250 patients per day*** ; REGISTRATION . ¥ 
300 working days pe onion ¥. 
50c fee including free medicine 
250: = 300 = $0¢c = : S37, 500 
ee 20'oo 
*All medical personnel proposed in two shifts of 6 hours each. r eS MAREN, 
MOTH “oF cass ot coumsivaciion T3006 rellaimdble) $7,000 NEW YORK, 
20% © © © medical equipment (8090 reclaimable) 1,000 
Annual amortization over a period of five years at $1,600 per year $8,000 PLAN—PROPOSED MEDICAL STATION 
***2 doctors with 4 nurses are able to handle at least 250 persons during a 12-hour 
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H. A. B.S. 
By Alexander Carl Guth 


eing pressed by the landlord, the barber, and the 

electric company to tell about the H. A. B. S., I 

will make an effort to put some thoughts concerning 
this activity on paper. Yes, it was a chilly job while it 
lasted. Snowbound villas had to be surveyed with the 
thermometer flirting with the zero mark. It was too 
bad the calendar wasn’t turned ahead a few months. It 
indeed was an activity of the three worst months of the 
year, climatically speaking, with balmy breezes and sweet 
scented zephyrs. What a ———-! Yes, what a———! 
But then no sour note must enter into this discussion. 

And so we all lined up in mass formation behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s pet idea of giving 1000 architects some- 
thing to do. Modernists, secessionists, plagiarists, were 
all represented in this motley crowd and for once they 
all laid down their cudgels. All was peace and harmony. 

When it was announced by the press that Uncle Samuel 
would head up a project for the measuring and record- 
ing of the old and historic structures of the country 
there was joy in the heart of many an architect. For 
years practically every architect had dreamt of the day 
when he might devote some of his “surplus time and 
energy” to the measuring up of an old structure to which 
he rather took a fancy. He was keen about making a 
set of measured drawings of it to place in his archives so 
that he might mull over them when so moved by the muses. 
But, alas and alack, it seemed that this time would never 
come. But when Uncle Samuel said he was going to do 
it, everyone knew the project would go through with 
alacrity, and so it has. The work of measuring up and 
recording structures in the Historic American Buildings 
Survey has progressed now to the point of completion. 
It has indeed been a varied and worthwhile experience for 
the architects and draftsmen who participated in it. Many 
of these individuals never before made a measured draw- 
ing, obtained a profile of a moulding in the field, or did 
any investigating. ‘These activities were new and strange 
to them. It is to be recorded that all of them received a 
lot of benefit out of the survey, profiting by the contact 
with old work and receiving much inspiration for their 
work in the future. 

There was nothing mysterious or mythical about the 
work. The men were recruited from the unemployed 
ranks of a profession in extreme need of employment. 
These architects and draftsmen were divided into groups 
or squads headed up by a leader who himself participated 
in the work of measuring and drawing. ‘The assigned 
building was attacked most systematically. The entire ex- 
terior was accurately measured up including all details, 
profiles, and everything else of interest. While this was 
going on, the interior was worked up in a similar manner. 
Ultimately, a complete set of drawings—one is almost 
compelled to say working plans—was made of the entire 
structure. So much so, that should a building now be de- 
stroyed it could easily be reproduced from these draw- 
ings. No restoration was attempted. If, in a Greek 
Revival structure, a Mid-Victorian fireplace was later 
added, both were measured up as if they were better bed 
fellows than they are. 

Many and varied were the experiences gained in the 





field. As a rule people were verv courteous and help- 








ful. They got into the spirit of the work splendidly. 
In many cases the tenants of the houses measured put 
themselves out at length to dig up data and _ historical 
facts. Of course it is recollected that now and then a 
door would be slammed in our faces but this was com- 
pletely forgotten when a dear old lady invited the squad 
to dinner. Many a bottle of wine was brought into play 
to help ease up a long cold morning. So it should be 
realized that the innermost man did not suffer in this 
survey. 

Reminiscing further, the day is recalled when the local 
fire department was called out to set up its extension 
ladders so that the cupola of the village church might be 
more conveniently measured. The day is also remem- 
bered when the boys came out of the basemént of an old 
inn with eyes popping out of their heads. They had 
found that the old structure was framed with black 
walnut timbers bearing the marks of the adze. And when 
the plaster tumbled down on the heads of a squad on 
another project and revealed the twigs or branches of 
trees interlaced and interwoven to form a base for the 
plaster there was real joy in the camp. It was a com- 
monplace day if handmade nails, wood pegged construc- 
tion, handmade mouldings, and other ancient attributes 
did not project themselves into the picture. 

The discovery of a spring dance floor was an event. 
Its independent construction so the rest of the building 
would not “spring” bore much investigating and resulted 
in many drawings. ‘This terpsichorean freak of another 
day was indeed a novelty. 

The discovery that a modest church structure, built in a 
backwoods town in the late 40’s, had a real architect led 
to much investigation and finally resulted in the surpris- 
ing discovery that none other than the first president of 
the American Institute of Architects had made the plans. 
Here in this wilderness town in the new northwest 
Richard Upjohn wrought a beautiful chapel out of local 
stone and emblazoned it with symbolism which is a delight 
today. 

Another rare innovation was a huge vault on which a 
house was built. Apparently the ground was shaped in the 
form of a semi-circular mound. With this as a form a 
stone vault was constructed. The earth was then exca- 
vated from beneath the vault. This resulted in a base- 
ment. On this the vault of the house in turn was erected. 
What a novelty! 

While investigating a wood siding house, a peep was 
taken at the construction thereof. Here was a real dis- 
covery. It was found to be a solid brick house over- 
coated with siding. The brick burned on the site had 
proved to be too soft. It would not withstand the ravages 
of the elements and so, to keep the walls from crumbling 
or washing away, boarding was placed over the entire out- 
side of the house. 

One good minister had to be sold on the project. He 
was most wary and wholly unresponsive. A seemingly 
endless discussion took place. The president of his board 
of trustees even warned him to be wary of those smart 
young architects. It developed later that this minister 
was concerned because he believed that we (the archi- 
tects) were withholding something from him. Possibly 
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we had a book to sell or would solicit his constituency 
after he had consented to the measuring of his church. 
It was a laughable matter. 

And, as the work progressed, much competition de- 
veloped as to which group would turn out the best set 
of drawings. Healthy rivalry manifested itself as to who 
would do the best lettering. The completed drawings 
were a revelation indeed. Never was there found such 
draftsmanship. ‘The composition of the various elements 
on the sheets showed that the boys had profited by the 
work in the Beaux-Arts system of design. ‘The groups 
were encouraged to use their cameras and many a beau- 
tiful picture was procured which was eventually enlarged 
to the required 5” x 7” size. 

Then, the gathering of the historical data presented 
another angle. Files were pored over in historical society 
headquarters, old citizens were interviewed, and many a 
clue was run down which often proved to be based on 
mere hearsay. 

Free-hand sketching was developed. The men were 
encouraged to make quick impressions to take with them 
to the drafting rooms. These were of inestimable value 
in the preparation of the final drawings. All these were 
made in field notebooks which the government furnished 
and which finally were to become part of the records. 
These notebooks in many cases were real works of art 
and with their innumerable thumbnail sketches they pre- 
sented a most interesting record of the work in the field. 
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From all the foregoing it may be readily realized that 
the men called many a faculty into play which in the 
stress of active professional work lies dormant. ‘That is 
why the argument was advanced that the entire project 
was of inestimable value to both the experienced prac- 
titioner as well as to the cub draftsman. 

Working with the organization was an advisory group. 
The members of this were appointed by the local chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. Included were 
curators of historical societies and historians as well as 
architects who had a special interest in this work. ‘These 
individuals were of material assistance in guiding the 
policy of the survey. 

Finally, it should be observed that the Historic Amer- 
ican Buildings Survey is an important step forward in the 
conservation of our national historic resources. The type 
of shelter devised by mankind in every age and climate is 
an expression of the life of the people. The buildings 
of use in any community belong to a chapter of our 
national history. Unfortunately, a large part of American 
architecture has disappeared. It is inevitable that the 
majority of structures will eventually outlive their use- 
fulness and it is admittedly impractical to preserve all 
buildings. It is possible, however, to record in a graphic 
manner, before it is too late, the exact appearance of 
these structures. This is the purpose of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. It is a form of insurance 
against loss through future destruction and a contribution 
to the study of the historic architecture of the states. 
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Vestibules 
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-_ is one important detail of the old 
Colonial house, that is rather seldom utilized by mod- 
ern architects when designing a dwelling in this style 
—and that is the vestibule entrance, as distinct from 
the more conventional entrance porch. ‘The rather 
late type of doorway, with side lights, under a narrow 
porch, is used over and over again; but the modern 
house designer has rather strangely overlooked the 
very practical projecting entrance vestibule found on 
many houses of early New England architecture, gen- 
erally indicating a date earlier than the more open 
porch treatment with columns. 

Yet this type of vestibule possesses a most practical 
means of enlarging a house plan, at precisely that point 
where it is often most crowded, and in the simplest and 
most economical way! 

Probably it originally took shape from the need of 
meeting the demand for a larger entrance hall, with 
more space between entrance door and_ staircase. 
Particularly with the typical early Colonial stairway, 
placed against the front face of the large central 
chimney, the resulting passageway between the front 
room doors upon the first floor plan often became both 
narrow and crowded. When open, the door edge 
almost brushed the face of the stair run,—and there 
was little room to greet entering neighbors, particu- 
larly if they were to be welcomed within the room on 
that side of the house where the front door was 
hinged! 

It was probable also that, despite the fact that the 
early houses were usually built with their entrance 


sides facing the south; this single doorway, opening 
directly into the front hall at the foot of the main 
stairs, was found to cool off the passage between the 
main front rooms of the house, upon both floors 
especially when the house plan was changed to more 





nearly face the east or west; as came so frequently 
later to be the case. 

We have also the early meeting house plan, with 
its one or two story vestibule—often inclosing the stafr- 
case as well—which was usually first treated as a 
until it 
came to be taken into the lower stories of the tower 
with spire, that came into general use at about the 
period of the building of the “Old North,” or Christ 
Church of Boston, shown in Monograph ‘Two—Vol- 
ume XX. Here this distinctive “vestibule” type of 
entrance treatment had already taken a definitive form 
of expression—as is indicated by the original brick side 
vestibule upon the Old South Meeting House, on 
Washington Street, in that same city. 

And so it was an easy step to widen the passageway 
across the front of the entrance hall, by taking out the 
front wall between the two posts that always supported 
the heavy timbers that framed the central chimney, 
and moving the doorway and wall forward some three 
to four feet, then filling in the two sides back to the 
main wall face of the house, and roofing it over either 
with a ridge roof forming a pediment gable upon the 
vestibule face, or with a simple hip roof treatment, 
the latter being often more appropriate to the older 
and simpler type of early house design. 





gabled projection in its exterior handling; 
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VESTIBULE—25 FLINT STREET 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
In a large majority of instances, these entrance 


house vestibules were a later addition or alteration 


made to an older house plan. It is very rarely indeed 
that it can be indisputably proved that this sort of 
vestibule was original to the Colonial plan! Usually it 
is obviously a later afterthought, added to the plan to 
make it more habitable for the occupants during the 
colder seasons of the year. And it was almost always 
added to secure additional needed space within the hall 
itself. It was very rarely filled with inside coat closets; 
that is, in the older house plan! 

In the Bedford house, indeed, the two-story vesti- 
bule shown upon the side of the house (Page 128— 
Monograph ‘Two—Volume XX) was added appar- 
ently for the purpose of securing a small, narrow 
staircase from the side door to the upper story; which 
stairway mounts steeply along the rear or righthand 
side of the vestibule, over small first floor closets, to 
the floor above. But this is an exceptional example, 
with a very rarely used two-story height for this fea- 
ture, found in a rather late house plan. 

The one factor of the outer vestibule that often de- 
ceives the casual observer is the entrance doorway, 
which is generally very obviously old. And it often 
does not occur to one to think how easily the old 
doorway (and in fact, whole front wall of the hall- 
way, between the two upright posts) could be cut 
out and moved forward, to secure the wider hall- 
way,— and that exactly in the single space where this 
enlargement of the plan was alone desired;—and 
where it could be easily secured, without causing the 


[ 


slightest change in anything in the rest of the house. 
Sometimes the line where the old plaster was joined 
to the new wall on the inside of the side walls, shows 
up very distinctly. Sometimes it is entirely lost because 
of the manner in which the new side walls of the 
vestibule are finished around and up to the two main 
house wall posts that are found placed in these loca- 
tions. Occasionally, in houses built later than 1780 
or 1800, these vestibules may have been part of the 
original house design; but when found on any build- 
ing earlier than these dates, there is usually reason to 
doubt that the vestibule is as old as the house. 
Sometimes, in tearing down or altering an old house, 
the attachment of these vestibules to the house, and 
particularly in their under-floor and roof construction, 
becomes definite and plain. The basement wall 
usually runs right across the space under the vestibule 
floor, with its exterior underpinning plainly in view. 
The floor sill, also, is found to butt up against the 
exterior face of the original house sill, and the plates 
and rafters are clearly placed against the upper part 
of the exterior wall face,—often without even re- 
moving the clapboards or wall boarding. In _ these 
cases there can be no doubt. In the old Dillaway- 
Thomas house in Roxbury, for instance, built in 1750- 
52, the side entrance vestibule was added later, prob- 
ably in 1832, when other changes were known to 
have been made in the dwelling at the time that it 
came first into the possession of the Dillaway family. 
This supplies a good average date for the change or 
addition of this outer vestibule to be made. Many 
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VESTIBULE—HOUSE ON BRIDGE STREET 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


houses apparently have experienced this change from 
some time between 1805-10 and 1830-40. It appears 
then to have been a current fashion in modernization, 
that came into vogue at about that time,—just a little 
before the craze for marble Italian mantels which 
caused them to be imported in such large numbers, and 
substituted for the earlier and more delicate wooden 
mantels that had preceded them. 

It may be stated that most outside entrance vesti- 
bules now to be found on early Colonial houses are of 
later date than the structures themselves; and this date 
of change is often extremely difficult to find. It 
would be best to understand that the dates given under 
many of the examples shown in this Monograph, 
refer always to the period of the original house, rather 
than to the entrance vestibule itself. 

These entrance vestibules also—as is equally true of 
other architectural details—usually develop marked 
local characteristics. In and about Salem, for instance, 
the vestibule ornamented at the corner angle by a 
rather heavy fluted Doric pilaster, without entasis, is 
the prevailing type. Possibly the side entrance to the 
well known Pierce-Johannot-Nichols House in Salem, 
attributed to McIntire, may have been the original, 
that was so often copied (some in very recent times! ) 
by other builders, with a few easily managed modifica- 
tions, all of classic conventionality of handling. In 
Gloucester a quite different type; wider, shallower; 
with side and arched toplights, seems to be the pre- 
vailing mode. In Marblehead a taller, narrower, more 
picturesque and informal sort of composition, indi- 
cates the less formal character of life and conditions 





then in vogue in that town. Andover has developed 
a vestibule type with square side windows set within 
an arch or impost motive of classical derivation. On 
Cape Cod a simple narrow flat pilaster, single or 
paired, is the prevailing style of vestibule door en- 
framement; and every other district or town center 
now exhibits its chosen local variation. 

And so it goes. Outer projecting vestibules are 
found in a few earlier dwellings, such as the Col. Paul 
Wentworth Mansion at Salmon Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, built about 1701; or the old Cooper-Austin 
House in Cambridge, of some forty years earlier date 
(1657). And while these houses show vestibules of 
the simplest hipped-roof type; yet they are both of 
probably much later date than the structures to which 
they are now found attached. 

The simplest types were of course most appropriate 
to these earlier Tudor pitched roof dwellings,—just 
as the later, more ornate designs, with pedimented and 
ornamented face, or balustraded roof treatment, are 
usually found attached to houses of 1810 to 1825, 
where it is quite probable that they may have been a 
part of the original p!an and construction. And the 
same might be said of those more delicately molded and 
ornamented extensions, such as the two vestibules from 
Gloucester, one with the leaded glass side and top 
lights, that equally announce a similar date for their 
workmanship. In this case, the entire entrance was 
changed, probably to admit more light to the stairway 
hall, as well as to secure added space in the hall pas- 


sage in front of the stairs. 
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Double Windows in 


By Frederick E. Markus 


n new European buildings there is a decided increase 
in the glass area of walls. This applies not only to 
the so-called modern buildings, but to conservative 


buildings which make no other pretense than that of keep- 





ing pace with the march of progress. In dwellings the 
windows are wider and there is a keen desire to have the 
outlook as nearly unobstructed as possible. Muntins and 
cross bars are therefore reduced to an economic minimum. 
Wood casement sash are the usual closing medium. In 
chools, factories, and other commercial buildings the in- 
crease in glass area is still more marked. For such build- 
ings there is a somewhat 


European Buildings 


ing of the aisle when the windows are open. Second, the 
method of shading—a continuous muslin draw curtain 
which covers the entire outer wall—can function only 
when the windows are closed or just slightly open. Finally, 
as these windows represent the only available method for 
ventilating the classroom, the efficiency and control are 
open to question. 

Figure 2. Here are two separate and complete frames 
with casement sash. The inner one is permanent, while 
the outer is intended for winter use only. ‘The outer sash 
are made sufficiently smaller, so that they can clear the 

opening for the inner sash. 





wider choice in the type of 


sash, though not to the aii 
extent that we have in Z a a 


America. ‘aa 





In a temperate climate, ‘ 
added glass area immedi- FIGURE 


AL 4 
. i Two metal frames 
ately raises the question of with pivoted metal 


~ 


Ssasn 


the additional heat losses. 
One’s observations make it 
plain that in Europe the : _— 
problem is getting consider- a 
able attention. Some of ae < 
the solutions developed to FIGURE 3 
aS Double wood casement sashe- 
date could be modified to rabbeted ¢ locked together, 
. . normally operated as Single 
fit our window types. Here sash. 
is an opportunity for some 
American drafting room 





genius or some enterprising 
window - manufacturer to 
make some worthwhile con- 
tributions to this cause. 

As an improvement over 
the so-called storm — sash, 
which were and _ still are 

oe widely used for apartment 
houses and private dwell- 
ing houses in Europe, sash 








To remove the outer win- 
dows, the sash are first 






{ lifted from their hinges and 


Ei ee As ed - then the frames unhooked 
\ < ,% 4: 
‘ / and removed. This _§ar- 
s < 
FIGURE 2 rangement is still much 
Outer frame $ sash for 
winter use only used on apartment house 


and private dwellings. 
Figure 3. Here is a 
casement sash with a second 


FIGURE 4 sash rabbeted and hinged to 
Double hung Sash cock the first. ‘The two sash are 
Sash being two halves 
rabbeted and locked drawn securely together on 


toqett . - . 2 
eer all four sides by means of 


jmachine_ screws in_ brass 
nut inserts. A few turns 
with a screwdriver on each 
screw and the two sash can 
be swung apart. If desired, 
the outer one can also be 
lifted out of its small con- 
cealed socket hinges. The 
machine screws are so made 
that they remain secure in 
the inner sash and are pre- 
vented from getting lost or 
mislaid. This sash §ar- 


are now also made double, FIGURE 5 rangement was used for all 


" 


n 


each half being separately - 








glazed. ‘This does away 


size section thru meeting stile 
of double wood casement sash 


windows in the new Pesta- 
lozzi Library in Zurich and 








with the labor of putting 
up and taking down the storm sash. The two halves of a 
sash are drawn and locked tightly together and take on 
the status of ordinary sash, as we know them. Only for 
replacing glass or should the inner surface of the glass 
need cleaning is it necessary to swing the two halves apart. 
‘To unlock them either a screwdriver or a socket wrench is 
required, depending on the device employed. It is but a 
matter of a few seconds. The practicability of this ar- 
rangement makes double sash desirable where storm. sash 
would be too awkward for consideration. 

The following examples are double window types which 
show different methods of getting the desired result. 


There are, of course, numerous modifications to be found. 


Figure 1. This plan through a window shows two 
large pivoted metal sash as used in a new school house in 
Vienna. The arrangement appears to be a rather question- 
able solution. First, there is an almost complete block- 
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also in many private dwell- 
ings and apartment houses. It represents a more recent 
development. 

Figure 4. ‘Two new schools in Switzerland have very 
large double-hung wood windows of a very specialized 
type. In these windows the upper sash is directly over 
the lower. ‘To operate either sash, the lower must first 
be tilted in about six inches. ‘This, together with an 
optional lowering of the upper sash, is used as the regular 
means for ventilating the classroom. From this position 
the lower sash can be raised and/or the upper sash lowered. 
In the newer of the two schools, the sash have been made 
double, the outer sash being rabbeted and hinged to the 
inner and locked in place with the aid of a socket wrench. 

Figure 5. Shows a section through a typical meeting 
stile of a double casement sash, as shown in Figure 3. It 
was drawn at full size but was reduced here to a little less 
than half size in the reproduction. 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON §KETCHING AND RENDERING 








The Current Issue 

\gain I apologize for a condensed 
“crit.” But the splendid illustration 
this month speak for themselves. What 
a powerful composition the cover shows, 
with its dark frame centering the at- 
tention on the enclosed architecture! 
\nd what a fine etching Price has given 
us (frontispiece): once more the compo- 
ition is outstanding, both as to space 
and value relationships. Study, too, the 
capably managed examples by Purdy, 


Loven and the rest. ‘The little render- 


ing by Oltar-Jevsky, page 269, is an 
interesting pecimen of the “‘smooch” 
method. The elevation of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome Competition, 
page 267, is particularly well rendered. 
While the entourage exhibits the con- 
ventionalized restraint necessary to treat- 
ments of formal designs, its effect 1 
convincingly real. ‘The adjustments in 
value and scale from foreground to dis- 
tance give an excellent sense of depth 
and atmosphere. Such “aerial” perspec- 
tive is often easier to handle in con- 
junction with elevations than is the 
linear ty pe; it’s more appropriate, too. 
Our Rendering Projects 

A complete analysis of your letters 
reveals quite a demand for suggestions 
concerning the rendering of perspective: 
of small or medium structures, particu- 
| 


rly residence “Give us,” one letter 


runs, “methods of rendering which are 
quick enough, and hence economical 
enough, to be used for small jobs.” 
From another source, ‘Tell us, please, 
of some rendering methods suited to 
clean reproduction in our local news- 
difficult and 


time-consuming than pen and ink.” 


papers—something — le 


\gain, “Show new, refreshing, easy 
of presentation, if there are any 
My drawings, mostly for small 
, have all looked alike for the 

ten years.” 

is with such requests in mind that 

| am preparing the series which starts in 


i 


As a prelude I wish to make 
that it is my belief that if per- 
ive renderings are to be of the 
est value they should be reasonably 


ralistic. Is this not sense when it is 


considered that their primary aim is to 
show not only the architect but also the 
Client, untutored in such forms of repre- 


sentation, how a proposed structure will 
appear when completed? So my em- 
phasis will be on the type of thing which 
rings true—which at least suggests real- 
ism. A rendering which gives a false 
impression is worse than none at all. 
There is often too much trickery in 
rendering; too much of an attempt on 
the renderer’s part (1 am thinking not 
of the professional delineator, but rather 
of the office wiseacre) to display his 
own cleverness rather than to picture his 
subject. Especially at first should one 
strive for rather photographic effects, 
avoiding disconcerting mannerisms of 
technique or conventionalities of com- 
position. Again, I believe that render- 
ings should be economically consistent 
with their purpose. Hence the aver- 
age man should strive to develop a rea- 
sonably quick and honest style adapted 
to the presentation of the smaller com- 
mission rather than a perfected style for 
major jobs (the professional usually 
handles them anyhow). 


Rendering Project No. 1 


A number of the most practical 
methods of rendering involve the 
combination of two or more media. The 
drawings overleaf illustrate one of these, 
pen and brush having been combined. 
The pen is ideal for the accurate de- 
lineation of form, as well as for in- 
numerable indications, while the brush 
is splendid for the rapid toning of areas, 
whether large or small. In combination 
the two are capable of a wide variety 
of treatments, ranging from the rough 
sketch to the painstakingls finished 
study: they are also suited to any size 
and type of subject. I present this har- 
monious pair in my first demonstration 
of this series not only for its general 
excellence and ease of application, but 
because I have already employed it in 
my sketches for February, March and 
April. 

Here is the customary procedure. Lay 
out your subject, including shadows and 
entourage, quite fully and accurately in 
pencil, relying largely on your instru- 
ments. Water color paper should be 
selected—illustration board or kid- 
finished Bristol will do. Next, pass it 
to ink: it’s merely a matter of relining 
everything freehand, no special skill 
being required. If time conservation is 
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an object use the pen sparingly on trees, 
clouds, etc., relying largely on the brush 
work to follow. Your ink should be 
waterproof. 


It is good practice to vary your pens, 
employing fine lines for the less im- 
portant parts. Or draw them with 
diluted ink—see the clapboards in the 
Bevan design. Brown ink is very ef- 
fective, especially if water color is to 
be employed for the washes. 

Next, erase all the pencilling and run 
water over the whole; this latter process 
will remove any superfluous ink and pre- 
pare the paper surface. Now proceed 
with your washes. ‘These may be of 
black diluted to suit (lamp black or 
ivory black water color, Higgins’ ‘“Gen- 
eral” black ink, or something of the 
sort) or of color. Keep them as simple 
as possible. ‘Try to get each area right 
in value or color in the first wash. 
Grade where necessary. A preliminary 
study in soft pencil, charcoal or pastel, 
done on tracing paper placed over the 
layout, often proves of great help. 
Carry your drawing to the margins or 
vignette it, as you choose; the latter 
process requires greater skill. When 
you have finished, touch up the drawing 
here and there with both pen and brush. 
The eraser is sometimes used for form- 
ing clouds, etc.—see the erased smoke 
in the example overleaf. Then test 
your result by setting it away or by 
viewing it through a diminishing glass: 
reflecting it in a mirror also helps to 
reveal faults. 

In your first renderings you will 
doubtless draw many pen lines, as I have 
done. Later you will find it possible to 
express your subject well with less pen 
work, leaning more on suggestion. You 
will perhaps discover interesting individ- 
ual ways of using both pen and brush, 
too. 

As a preliminary to this method, try 
sketching from the photograph, as in 
my smaller example. Be quite photo- 
graphic, so far as effect is concerned, but 
not too niggling as to detail. If you are 
troubled in getting correct shadow 
shapes in perspective (a matter which I 
hope to take up at some future time), 
intelligent work from the photograph 
with this in mind should prove of par- 
ticular value. 


The Color Plate 


Our color subject (from my forth- 
coming book on color) is sufficiently ex- 
plained by its caption. Compare these 
preliminary studies with the finished 
rendering in the issue of last January. 
They remind us that numerous schemes 
are possible for every subject. 
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PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE RENDERING PROJECTS S< 


PENCIL POINTS FOR JUNE, 








SHEET 1 ¢ SIMPLE PEN WORK WITH WASH OR WATER-COLOR 
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ITS HARD TO GO FAR WRONG WITH THIS STRAIGHTFORWARD TYPE OF RENDERING 
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COMPARATIVE ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


of 


PENCIL POINTS SERIES 


Group Number 17—June, 1934 


BOOKSHELVING | 





DETAILS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES 


e* 


1—Dormers . 
2—Fences and Gates . 


3—Radiator Enclosures . 


4—Second Story Overhangs . 


5—Fireplaces 
6—Doorhoods 
7—Chimneys 
8—Interior Woodwork . 
9—Residence Bars . 
10—Stone Textures . 
11—Eaves and Gutters. 


12—Exterior Steps . 
13A—Cupolas 


13B—More Cupolas 
14—Bay Windows . 
15—Closets 
16—Balconies . 


October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 
March, 


July, 
September, 


November, 


January, 
February, 
March, 


1932 
1932 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 


1933 
1934 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
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CLASSICS 


al summer gilds them yet’—Watson’s imaginative and spirited rendering of figures from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
the famous temple as background, in full, rich, three-dimensional effect. Drawn with Eldorado. The wide range 
one, from the jet blacks to the delicate light tints, called for a range of Eldorado leads, from 4B, the softest, to H, 
rdest, usually needed in free-hand work. In your hand, too, “The Master Drawing Pencil” will give a splendid 
int of itself. Wherever you can buy other fine drawing materials to advantage you can buy Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 








PENCIL POINTS FOR JUNE, 1934 








SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 
also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 
in the next issue. Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, Nex York, N. Y. 








THE MART 

WANTED. Office space In midtown section by consult- 
ing civil engineer engaged in building construction. Ad- 
dress care of The Mart, PeEnciL Points. 

Charles L. Sickler, 117 Hoosick St., Troy, N. Y., would 
like to obtain the following copies of the Architectural 
Forum: June, 1924; August, 1928; and May, 1933. 

Gene E. Fitchner, Box 595, Tallahassee, Fla., would 
like to purchase the following: copy of the National 
Lumber Mfg. Association’s Cost of Comfort, 1928 (now 
out of print); and a used edition of Marcia Mead’s 
Homes of Character. 

Central Library Office, Order Department, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Corvallis, Oregon, 
would like to obtain Vol. 2, No. 1, and Vol. 3, No. 4, of 
the White Pine Series. Please submit price first before 
sending copies. 

Robert Isphording, First National Bank Bldg., Norwood, 
Ohio, would like to secure a copy of the April, 1933, issue 
of Pencit Points. 

H. S. Conrow, 205 Miller Theatre Bldg., Wichita, 
Kansas, has the following magazines for sale: PENCIL 
Points, 1929, 1930, 1931, January through July, 1932, 
complete; Architectural Record, 1916 through 1933, 
complete; American Architect, 1929 through 1932, com- 
plete; 15 numbers of House Beautiful, 1929, 1930; 9 
numbers of The Bungalow Magazine of 1913; 26 num- 
bers of The Architect, 1929, 1930, 1931; 36 numbers 
of Architecture, 1929, 1930, 1931; 24 numbers of 
Construction Methods, 1930-1931; 18 numbers of The 
Tuileries Brochures, 1930, 1931, 1932; White Pine Series, 
Vol. 4, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6; Vol. 5, Nos. 2, 4; Vols. 6, 7, 9, 
and 10, complete; Vol. 8, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Vol. 11, 
No. 1. He will sell whole or in part, but will not break 
where files are complete. 


PERSONALS 

Morris M. Putver, Arcuirect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 21 Dundas Square, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

CamitLo Barracuia, ArcHITECT, has moved from 68 
Hudson Street to 116 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
Aprauam H. Oxwun, Arcuirect, has moved his office 
from 51 Liberty Street to 79 High Street, Monticello, 
New York. 

Tuomas E. Coox, Arcurrect, has moved from 50 North 
Waller Avenue to 106 North Pine Avenue, Chicago, III. 
C. O. Boyce, Arcutrect, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has formed the firm of Clifford O. 


Boyce and Associates, Architects and Engineers, with 
offices at 561 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 
REQUEsTs FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

SaMuEL Zourt Mosxowrrz, Arcuirect, Meyer 
Building, Public Square, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Morris M. Putver, Arcuirect, 21 Dundas Square, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Cuarves L. SickLeER, ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGNER, 117 
Hoosick St., Troy, N. Y. (for A.I.A. file—especially cata- 
logs on store fronts and interiors of stores). 

D. A. Hopper, Jr., Ancuirect, 227 Laurel Avenue, 
Maplewood, N. J. (for A.I.A. file). 

CiirForp O. Boyce & AssocIATEs, ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS, 561 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CuHartes B. Mipp.eKkaur, student, P. O. Box 42, 
Sugar Land, Texas (for A.I.A. file, on small house design 
and construction). 





ADDRESSES WANTED 
ges knowing the correct addresses of the following 


will confer a favor by sending them to this office, 

Tue Pencit Points Press, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Arizona: Tucson; Hayden Fulton. 

Cauirornia: Beverly Hills; Allen G. Siple, Arvon Worl- 
sey. Claremont; Cromwell Standley. Los Angeles; 
Milton J. Black, Marvin Davis, Donald C. Endner, 
C. H. Miller, Horace G. Thursby. San Francisco; 
Alexander J. Robertson, Raymond Steven. 

ConneEcticuT: So. Norwalk; Frank H. Bissell. 

District oF Co_umsBia: Washington; Kelton Virnelson. 

Fioriwa: Coral Gables; Arthur B. Holmes. 

InpiaNna: Bloomington; Ralph Figg. 

MaineE: Rockport; Donald D. Dodge. 

Mary.anp: Chery Chase; Edwin Weihe. Tacoma Park; 
A. N. Ingle. 

MassacuusEetTts: Boston; Earl Barbour. Cambridge; 
Florence Smith. Mi/ton; Prentice Bradley. 

Micuican: Ann Arbor; C. L. T. Gabler. Grand Rapids; 
Geo. H. Kranenberg, Jr., John Samuelson. Saginaw; 
Geo. A. Stutzer. 

New Jersey: Newark; Reuben B. Azhderian. 

New York: Brooklyn; Kenneth Wheeler. Buffalo; Paul 
F. Mann. Flushing; Michael Rivisto. Nez York; 
Jennie Chen, Alexander Di Sabato, Jr., Lieut. | fie 
Engeman, John W. Huntington, Josephine Myers. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 28 AND 34, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Mr. Jay A. Johnson, 2101 Wiggins Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Buttarp & Buttarp, architects, Springfield. 


It’s sometimes difficult to determine what telephone 
facilities will best serve the owners of a residence 
you're planning. It’s even harder to foresee how the 
demands of that household will change with the years. 

That’s where the specialized knowledge of your 
telephone company can be useful. Trained engineers 
will help you provide for the right number of tele- 
phones at the right locations. Perhaps they'll suggest 
recessed bell boxes, or intercommunication between 
master bedroom and pantry, or some other of the many 
types of telephone equipment designed for convenience 


and comfort. These are immediate needs. 


They can advise you also in placing other telephone 
outlets to anticipate future requirements. Extra out- 
lets and connecting conduit add very little to construc- 
tion costs and add nothing to the monthly telephone 
bill until used. But they’re there—ready—and when- 
ever occasion arises, telephones can be plugged in 
easily and quickly — without tearing up floors or walls 
— without exposing wiring. 

Your telephone company will co-operate with you 
at any time on any of your projects. No 
charge. Just call the Business Office and 


ask for “Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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Another Famous Pencil User 


ROGER H. 
BULLARD 











HEREVER good men are turning out 

good work you find KIMBERLY 
Drawing Pencils—for the simple, logical 
reason that good work requires good tools. 
Roger H. Bullard’s latest architectural achieve- 
ment was winning the Better Homes in 
America Competition 1933 Gold Medal with 
the attractive cottage shown above. 


About KIMBERLYS Mr. Bullard says, 
“they are very satisfactory for general draw- 
ings as well as sketches.” 


And here is why they are so satisfactory:— 
KIMBERLYS seldom break. They erase clean, 
whilerenderings made withthem won’t smudge 
when pulled out from a pile of drawings. 
There are seventeen degrees of lead to choose 
from, each of which is completely free from 
grit and scratchy particles. The high-grade 
cedar wood with which they are encased 
supports the lead more firmly and makes 
a better, cleaner sharpening job. And, most 
important of all, you will find that each degree 
of KIMBERLY is absolutely uniform no 
matter where or when you bought it. 


GENERAL comin U.S.A [©] "KIMBERLY”[©]525 HB 


We will be glad to let you try a sample FREE. 
Please specify the degree of hardness you 
wish to test and write us on your office sta- 
tionery mentioning your dealer’s name. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


KIMBERLY 


DRAWING PENCILS 
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Publications on 
Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise 
noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by the firm issuing 
them. When writing for these items please mention PENCIL Ponts. 


Standard Neo-Angle Bath.— Attractive brochure, just issued, 
describes and illustrates a newly-introduced bath tub which com- 
bines a four-foot square tub with a diagonal bathing recess, an in- 
tegral shower seat and a second seat to be used in entering or leav- 
ing the tub. Drawings show a variety of bathroom layouts. 12 
pp- 8% x 11. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles.—New four-color folder 
dealing with a line of asbestos shingles for roofing both old and 
new homes. A selection of colors and styles are shown. 4 pp. 
844 x 11. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems.—A.I.A. File No. 
31-i-7. Series of new data sheets dealing with the subject of 
built-in loud speakers for radio, phonograph and microphone sound 
systems in residences, as well as in schools, hotels, hospitals, office 
buildings, etc. 8% x 11. Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The New Penn System of Temperature Control.— 
New reference manual covering the advantages and elementary 
features of a new concept in room temperature regulators. In- 
cluded are series of performance and location charts. 28 pp. Penn 
Electric Switch Co., 2000 East Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Contemporary Spandrel Design.—New brochure prepared 
especially for architects and draftsmen dealing with the subject 
of Alcoa aluminum spandrels. Included are numerous spandrel 
designs together with information pertaining to design and to 
anchoring methods. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Donley Hearth Assembly.—Bulletin with blueprint 
details and information covering a new fireplace accessory which 
provides a standard method of supporting a fireplace hearth. 4 pp. 
81% x 11. The Donley Brothers Co., 13900 Miles Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Trane Convection Heater Data.—New looseleaf catalog 
presenting useful data for architects and engineers covering the 
selection and installation of seven types of Trane convection heaters, 
a line of unit coolers and heating specialties. Capacity tables, 
roughing-in dimensions, drawings, layouts, etc. 66 pp. 8% x Il. 
The Trane Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning.—Series of three new 
publications describing air conditioning apparatus and the advan- 
tages of installations in offices, restaurants and apparel shops. In- 
cluded are photographs of installations, explanation of the unit air 
conditioning system and a complete description of each type of 
equipment. 814 x 11. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “The Westinghouse Mobilaire.” 
Illustrated folder describing the uses and features of a net 
self-contained summer air conditioner especially useful for 
dentists? and doctors? offices, homes and small spaces of 150 to 
300 sq. ft. area. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 

Capitol Red Top and Beach Top Boilers.—Series of four 
new bulletins describing the constructional features of a line of 
heating boilers using every kind of fuel and suitable for small homes 
and buildings, residences, stores and large buildings. Rating 
tables, engineering data, dimension drawings. 8% x 11. United! 
States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Published by the same firm, “Capitol Radiators.” New cata- 
log describes and illustrates a complete line of radiators suitab! 
for buildings of all types and sizes. Tabular matter, din 
ion drawings, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 

Standard Sanitary Catalog Revisions.—Twenty-first 
vision, consisting of 152 new and revised pages for insertion im 
the Standard general looseleaf catalog, effects a great reducti¢ in 





ae 
a complete picture of modern fixtures in modern settings. St d 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Gorton Surevent Equalizing System.—A.I.A. ‘ ‘le 
No. 30-c-24. Bulletin No. 99 explains the operation of the Gorton 


pages and major increase in convenience. New illustrations 


Surevent equalizing system, designed especially to equalize ™m 
and vapor heating systems where a thermostat is used to operate 
an oil burner, automatic stoker or gas-fired boiler. 4 pp. 2 


x 11. Gorton Heating Corporation, Cranford, N. J. 
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LET'S KEEP THE RECORDS 


STRAIGHT 


EPARTMENT of Commerce reports indicate that for the first three 

months of this year approximately half, (48% to be exact), of all heating 
and ventilating units selected by school authorities were manufactured by The 
Herman Nelson Corporation. The remaining 52% was left to be divided 
among all other manufacturers. 


These figures we believe to be highly significant, for they show that the 
nation is again returning to normal thinking after a year of cheapened prod- 
ucts and slashed prices. 


Many years have passed since The Herman Nelson Corporation introduced 
the first really workable air-conditioning unit for schools. Its advantages over 
all other methods were immediately recognized. Hardly had the pioneer work 
of developing and establishing the new product been completed, when other 
manufacturers offered competing products at varying prices. This was to be 
expected, and yet throughout the intervening years The Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration has led the field in number of units installed, until today there are over 
four thousand schools equipped with Herman Nelson Air Conditioning Units. 


Only in 1933 when building construction was at a low ebb (and we print 
this fact here to keep the records straight), did the volume of unit ventilators 
sold by Herman Nelson fall below that of any other manufacturer. During 
those days of hectic buying and cheapened products, Herman Nelson was 
forced to choose between maintaining the high standard of their product, or 
lowering it to secure a higher sales vol- 


ume. It is hardly necessary to mention 

that the former course was chosen. 

It was felt that in time architects 

and school authorities would approve 4 


this stand .. . They have! PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air-Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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“I enjoy using Castell .. they 


ri 


are smooth and uniform...’ 


Leigh French, Jr. 


Above. The hands of Leigh French, Jr. Below. 
The Patterson House in Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
French's plan for this residence is one of his 
many notable country home designs. 


If you are the average mortal, you may find that brittle, 
snapping pencil points try your patience... crumbly 
graphite and uneven tone strain your nerves. But never 
the A. W. Faber “Castell! Try ‘Castell’ on a thumb- 
nail sketch or on your most elaborate elevation. You'll 
like its feel... enjoy its smooth, flowing tone... trust its 
constant evenness of degree. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


USED BY THE WORLD'S FOREMOST ARCHITECTS 
Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees * A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 








A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Architectural student, age 21, High 
School graduate, desires to make connection with an archi- 
tectural firm. Will go anywhere. Experience main objec 
tive. Gyza P. Gregor, 1215 Grant St., Niles, Michigan. 

Position Wanted: Junior draftsman, 22, seeks outside ex- 
perience in architect’s office. High and Evening School 
diplomas. Four years school practice in drawing. Willing 
worker. Small salary. Ellery Wankel, 1272 Albany 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Man would like position of any kind in 
office, or as outside messenger. Willing worker. New 
Jersey preferred, but will come to New York. This man 
is not an architect or draftsman, but sorely needs a job and 
would be willing to do anything. For further information 
please get in touch with K. W., care of PeENciL Pornrts. 


Position Wanted: Young man, 17, desires position with 
landscape architect during summer months. Two years of 
mechanical drawing. Experience main object. Bernard 
Melinskey, 1960 18th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Senior designer in architecture. Can 
qualify for work requiring creative ability and practical ex- 
perience. Have designed buildings for every purpose and 
carried work to completion from original sketches to full 
size details. Familiar with modern architecture. Rendering 
in pencil and color. Perspectives, competitive work, orna- 
mental, etc. Graduate of an accredited school. Salary by 
agreement. Temporary position acceptable if permanent 
not available. Prepared to go anywhere. Box No. 600, care 
of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student, 20, graduate of 
High School and Mechanics Institute, desires to make con- 
nection with an architect or renderer. Drafting, freehand 
drawing and rendering in various mediums, especially pen 
and ink. Knowledge of perspective and shades and shadows. 
Willing to work steady for nominal salary or in spare time 
without pay for experience. Three years’ business experi- 
ence in non-architectural line. L. R., 2111 Quentin Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Young man, 18, ambitious, willing to 
work hard, evening architectural student at New York 
University. Desires any drafting room position. Salary, 
time required, no object. Experience main objective. Sol 
H. Scher, 135 Lehigh Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Position Wanted: Junior draftsman, 22, graduate of the 
Drake School of Drafting, New York City. Would like 
position in architect’s office in or near New York. Salary 
to meet expenses. William A. Jones, 24 Westbury Ave., 


Mineola, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Young man, 23, single. Two years of 
architecture in leading southern university. Special work in 
interior architecture and decoration. Desires position with 
organization serving the architects and decorators. Location 
immaterial. Willing to start at bottom. Cecil E. Tanner, 
Alamo, Texas. 


Position Wanted: Experienced superintendent on construc- 
tion, draftsman, designer, estimator, interior decoration, 
specification writer and mechanical layouts. Registered 
architect in two states. 41 years old. 23 years’ experience 
with firms of architects, contractors, engineers and _ plants. 
Of this time was with one firm of architects in New Jersey 
for 11 years. Would like to connect with architect, engi- 
neer, contractor or manufacturing plant. Married. Philip 
L. Sabatie, 104 E. Pleasant Avenue, Maywood, N. ] 


Position Wanted: With architect, engineer or builder. 
Man, 21, single, graduate of Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. Junior architectural draftsman, trade 
and mechanical drafting also. Can handle jobs from pre- 
liminary sketches to finished working drawings. Engineer- 
ing design in steel, reinforced concrete. Surveyor, can 
handle any type field instrument, layout. I have had com- 
plete charge of construction on several medium sized 
projects. Excellent references. Locate anywhere at 
nominal salary. W. Edwin Davy, 10 Montclair Ave. 
Batavia, New York. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Recepfion room of Philadelphia's new WCAU 
broadcasting station showing Sloane-Blabon 
Linoleum used for floor and wainscoting. 


Sloane-Blabon Linoleum is used not only for 
the floors but for the wainscoting in the recep- 
tion room, above, in Philadelphia's new 
WCAU broadcasting studios. Result: a room 
that is strikingly different and whose walls will 
notsmudge easily orbe marredby tilted chairs. 

Linoleum for wainscoting strikes us as a 
pretty sensible idea. Perhaps you can adapt 
this idea for some job you are working on. 

Whenever you run across a tough linoleum 
problem, desire technical information, or 
want samples, write us. Or, if you are in New 
York, call on us. W. & J. Sloane Selling 
Agents, Inc., 577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SLOANE- 
BLABON 


LINOLEUM 


POINTS 
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Operates positively from full open position 
(180°), closing without slam, flip-flap or 
vibration. Adjustable spring tension. 


COMFORTABLE 
Specifications 


There is a select list of building prod- 
ucts of which the specification writer 
thinks with a sense of comfort. 
They’ve never failed him. He has 
always been able to list them with 
confidence. Their functions are exact, 
and their performance exactly as 
anticipated. 


A majority of specification writers 
will place on this list of “comfortable 
specifications”, the Rixson Single 
Acting Floor Checks, No. 20 and No. 
25. For exterior and vestibule single 
acting doors not over 2’ 8’ wide, and 
for heavy interior doors, the No. 20 
is specified. For exterior and vestibule 
single acting doors up to 3 6 wide, 
No. 25 is selected to carry the load. 
Refer to the Rixson Catalog for details. 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 


Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


SOS 
$1080 


Philadelphia 
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HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 
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Jamison Door with track 
port—outstanding in the 


that are strong 


in opening and 
closing —and 
tight sealing— 









which saves costly 
refrigeration — is 
characteristic of 
JAMISON-BUILT 
doors. 





packing field. 






Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


INGES and 
fasteners 


well as 


Philadelphia, Houston. 
FOREIGN: London, Honolulu, Japan. 





AND DISTRIBUTORS: Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, | 
Omaha, Detroit, Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 


speedy, and 
sturdy materi- 
als, properly 
constructed 
assure 


DURABILITY 





&4 Stevenson 
Cold Storage DOOVS 





HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. | 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago. . . AGENTS | 
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\ « It’s Perfectly Clear ; ' 
a Jeetly 4# The Gillespie Bros., Inc. 
SCOHY Winpow Gass 
Ordinary window glass of the past r? 
was such a gamble. Now, that the 
new processes are with us, you have 
the advantage of the extensive 
pioneering in modern machine-made 
window glass instituted by SCOHY. it STAMFORD. CONN 
Architects, knowing the crystal clearness and : ' 
smooth, bright and unwaving surface of nM 
SCOHY HEALTH-LITE window glass, prefer ' 
to specify this quality glass that makes f 
"aoe thse 557, Tatas te you ay gion coe Magazines, Catalogues, Monographs, 
than plate” tractor is our reference. % 

7 1 Books, Annuals and all forms of 
SCOHY SHEET GLASS COMPANY ' 
SISTERSVILLE WEST VIRGINIA HIGH GRADE PRINTING l| 

an 
& SCOHY WINDOWGLASS 3 |: x : 








RENDEZVOUS 


of PITTSBURGH’S SMART SET 














variety of opportunities for 
food, drink and entertain- 
ment at a wide range of 
prices. Rooms are cozy and 
elegantly furnished, rates rea- 
sonable. Centrally located, a 
few steps from anywhere. 


& 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Two famous restaurants, a 
tap room, a cafeteria, a roof 
garden decorated by the 
late Joseph Urban, the Con- 
tinental Bar, the Halter and 
Hurdle Room, and famous 
dance orchestras provide a 
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VERMONT MARBLE 


BEAUTIFUL PRACTICAL RABLE 








ODERN CONTROLS 


‘i FOR 
|e | 


ODERN BUILDINGS 


Chrysler Administration Building, Detroit, Mich. Equipped with the Modutrol System. Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 









and Engineers; Freyn Bros. of Michigan, Inc., Heating Contractors; J. Brodie & Son, Ventilating Engineers 
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| = BUILDINGS require modern controls. The Minneapolis- 


aeons 


Honeywell Modutrol System installed in the new Chrysler Administration 


ro eta 


Building, being entirely electric (except in cases when controls are self- 


Pennine bal iartase wre 


ie 


contained) is as modern as today’s automobiles. It completely outmodes 





“eons: 


earlier control equipment, just as today’s streamlined cars antiquate older fF. 
models. There is a Modutrol System for every purpose and every type o . 
building, old or new, large or small. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Company, 2739 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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TONCAN IRON PIPE DOES LAST LONGER 


Records of the service given by Toncan Iron Pipe in 
every type of installation prove conclusively that this 
modern alloy pipe does last longer. This statement 
holds true whether it is used in a plumbing or heating 
system in a building, in process lines in industrial 
plants, for supply and drainage lines on board ship, 
of Carrying acid mine water far underground. 

In the latest edition of “Pipe for Permanence” you 
will find the records of many comparative tests. And 
you will also find the technical information that ex- 
plains why Toncan Iron Pipe consis- 
tently renders better service than other 
ferrous pipe slightly lower in cost. 


a? we, REG .U.S.PAI OFF o*™ wa 


<TONCAN,> 


Toncan Iron Pipe is the only pipe obtainable today 
that takes advantage of the properties of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum to form an alloy that is rust- 
resisting to a higher degree than any other ferrous 
material, except the stainless alloys. It is the only pipe 
that combines with this rust-resisting feature the many 
advantages that Republic’s Electric Weld Process 
alone can claim—100% perfect weld, straightness, 
roundness, uniform wall thickness, freedom from in- 
side defects and absence of scale inside and out. 
Every pipe buyer should know the 
facts. A copy of “Pipe for Perma- 
nence” will be sent on request. 


ego” COPPER “a, 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =—=R@S* YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Under the Floor 


@ There may be a maze of 










drains and you may safely 
cover them over with con- 
crete, if they are DURIRON. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Ine. 
420 N. Findlay St. Dayton, Ohio 
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LESSON 5: DOTS OR STIPPLE 


HER, 
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DOTS Where solid, unbroken lines would be 
too conspicuous, dotted lines are often sub- 
stituted, like ak See eee - 
STIPPLE Tones may be'stippled “of dot-s, too, 
placed in juxtaposition othe rocess iS 
what tedius,so drawings dre seldom 
dong wholly by this meanse 
Here is an @x alate 


The closer or 
larger the dots ., 
= rker the a 
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JUST WRITE THE SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 349 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE REPRINTS OF THIS GUPTILL SERIES 2? FREE? 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 28) 


Position Wanted: Secretary-stenographer. Twelve years’ 
thorough experience in all phases of architectural work. 
Capable of taking entire charge of architect’s office. Speci- 
fication writing a specialty. Excellent references. Perma- 
nent or part time work. Box No. 601, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 

Partnership Wanted: To an architect with the following 
qualifications a partnership with an established A.I.A. 
architect in Florida is offered. To apply you should be 
between 25 and 40 years of age, be rather a salesman than 
an artist but with a keen feeling for beauty and love of 
architecture, a good disposition and appearance and most 
important of all social position and the desire and ability 
to mix with wealthy refined people in an exclusive winter 
colony. No monetary consideration is required for entering 
partnership but applicant must have sufficient funds to sup- 
port himself until general business revives. Please do not 
apply unless you feel you have all of the above qualifica- 
tions. Box No. 602, care of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architect and engineer, 12 years in 
private practice, 9 years in various offices, wishes to make 
connection with reputable architectural office or mortgage 
department of a firm who realizes the importance of eff- 
cient planning and preparation of cost and income analysis of 
apartment houses, slum clearing projects and other income 
structures. Broad general experience and thoroughly versed 
in all phases of architectural and engineering practice, except 
rendering. Box No. 603, care of PENciL Pornts. 





BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
304 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN 
Architectural design, sculpture, interior decoration, mural paint- 
ing composition, also instruction in creative fundamentals 
constituting the design of architectural, plastic or pictorial art. 
Nominal registration fees are charged 
Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
Circulars on Application 











CHICAGO 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 
AND WORLD’S FAIR 


From 2 to 8 minutes 
from all depots. Boulevard 
location—excellent gar- 
age and parking facil- 

ities. Next door 
to the Loop—shops 
— theatres — everything 
worthwhile to visitors. 
Within—a gracious home— 


satisfying in every detail. 


“J TEVENS 


MICHIGAN: BLVD. 7TH TO B™STREET 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 3000 BATHS 
ore) 
UP 
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Where you STOP 





makes or mars 
where you GO 








A summer holiday spent at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall offers you the excitement or complete re- 
pose your pent-up spirit craves. @ If the smell 
of ocean fills you with an urge for action, the 
beach is right at our door. Take a tingling 
plunge in the surf. Then toast on the sand while 
a salt breeze blows your cares out to sea. If you 


want to make a day of it, lunch in your bathing 


3 ) = 
Wee 
“ 

togs at our smart Surf Club Grill. Golf and 
tennis will wait till tomorrow. Fishing, too. In 
the evening, dances, game rooms, concerts and 
varied entertainments will keep you going at a 
happy pace. ® Or, if you cherish leisure above 
exercise, woo it here undisturbed. Roll up in 
sunshine on our broad Ocean Decks and drop 
slowly off to sleep. Charm away weariness in 
our stimulating health baths. Rest or read in 
the cool, quiet lounges, and dine with the relish 
of a rescued castaway. ® Whatever you expect 
of a summer holiday, you'll find it abounding 
here at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Chiefly, you'll 
find a warm hospitality and a total freedom 
from noise and confusion. Reasonable rates. 


American and European plans. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
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F NDURANCE 


Buying for permanence is economy 


in its finest sense » » » Ancient 
Greece knew the secret, and because 
of this knowledge their priceless 
treasures of art and architecture 
have been preserved for all time 
» » » Can you find truer economy 
than is exemplified by the preserva- 
tion of the buildings of the Acrop- 
olis — the Propylaea, the Parthenon 
and the Erechtheum? They prove 
conclusively that the Greeks were 
truly in every sense masters of ma- 


terials and methods » » » In the se- 
lection of tracing papers and vellums 
the same principles apply. Economy 
not only in cost, but in time and 
effort are factors which should 
influence every purchase. The 
strength, keeping quality, freedom 
from odor or discoloration, tracing 
and blueprinting transparency, sur- 
face, glaze, tooth, thickness, erasing 
qualities, and adaptability for ink, 
pencil or color work —are salient 
features which simplify or compli- 
cate your task. 











@ Send for our generous sample book 
and select the papers which help you 
interpret your idei1s most easily. 
Test DIETZGEN papers and veilums 
in your own way, to meet your own 
standards. Let these generous samples 
prove themselves to you. You will 
find a DIETZGEN paper to fit your 
requirements in every price range. 
No cost or obligation, and you will 
be amazed at the difference in results. 









HADDON HALL) 


ATLANTIC CITY 






DIETZGEN 


Eugene Dietzgen Co., Manufacturers of Drafting and Surveying Supplies 
Chicago New York New Orleans Pittsburgh 
SanFrancisco Milwaukee LosAngeles Philadelphia Washington 
Factory at Chicago 
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Announcements of 


New Products, 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


NEW STANDARD SANITARY BATHTUB 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. has placed on 
the market a four-foot square tub with a diagonal bathing 
recess, an integral shower seat and a second seat to be used 
in entering or leaving the tub. 

The bathing recess is the same length as that in a five 
and one-half foot tub of conventional design, and five 
inches wider, as the roll 
on the bottom has been 
eliminated to provide 
a roomy tub with a flat 
bottom. Sold complete 
with shower and _ fit- 
tings, the tub is pro- 
vided in white and a 
full line of ten colors, 
and is known as the 
Neo-Angle bathtub. 

Seats on either side 
of the tub are intended 
to be used not only as 
a shower seat and as a 
seat that will make it 
unnecessary to balance 





on one foot and step 
into the tub, but as general utility seats while taking a 
tub bath, seats for a foot bath and in the case of the 
front seat, as a seat for a mother while bathing children. 
They also serve as shelves to hold brushes, towels and other 
items. 

The fixture is two inches lower than conventional tubs, 
but the depth of water in the recess is the same, measured 
from outlet to center of overflow. Exact dimensions on 
the tub are 49% in. from front to back, 48 in. wide and 
16 in. high. 

NEW CANTILEVER HEARTH ASSEMBLY 

The Donley cantilever hearth assembly is announced as 
the latest addition to the line of fireplace products manu- 
factured by the Donley Brothers Co., of Cleveland. It 
consists of ribbed sheet metal centering and system of 


reinforcing bars. Overlapping of the sheets and adjust- 





ment of the bars makes it possible to construct various sizes 
of hearth, up to 92 in. in width, from three different 
assemblies. 

This equipment, with construction details which are 
furnished, are aimed to effect a standardized method of 
hearth construction, freeing it from the dual support of 


chimney and floor. In the form of a 3% in. concrete 
slab, the resulting hearth is integral with the chimney and 
with ample 





supported on the cantilever principle 
strength, freedom from cracking dangers and increased 
fire safety. The slab supports the firebrick lining of the 
fireplace interior as well as the ornamental treatment of 
the forehearth, whether of tiles or other material. 


TRUSCON ANNOUNCES NEW TYPE OF WINDOW 

A new steel window embodying features of sound con- 
trol and efficient ventilation has been announced by the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Silentaire window is a development from the 
Silentaire manufac- 
tured by Truscon 
which is a simple, 
non - mechanical 
muffler that not 
only excludes an- 
noying street noises, 
but in addition pro- 
vides ample natural 
ventilation, free 
from drafts. 

A complete shop 
fabricated unit, the 
first cost of Silent- 
aire windows is said 
to be but little more 
than that for a 
standard window. 
Erection is simple. 
There are no main- 
tenance or operation 
costs. 

The Silentaire 
window provides a 
quietness similar to 
that obtained with 
an ordinary window, tightly closed. It also provides sufh- 
cient volume of air through the Silentaire unit without 
the use of blowers, fans or other mechanical means. 

The outside deflector and the inside reflector prevent 
rain or snow from entering the room and such rain or 
snow which may strike the ventilator is carried away 
through outlets in the sill section. The Silentaire window 
can be installed in any home or building regardless of 





age or type. 

Carl Conrad Braun, architect, was appointed Director 
of Design for Presbrey-Leland Studios, New York, follow- 
ing the recent annual meeting of the corporation, Mr. 
Braun has been associated with the company since July, 
1933. An authority on design, he holds a Bachelor ot 
Science degree in Architecture from the University of 
Illinois together with the Beaux Arts Certificate in Design. 
Following post graduate work in architecture at Illinois, 
Mr. Braun taught design at the university for a year. 
After study and research work abroad, Mr. Braun was en- 
gaged by the Rockefeller Center architects. He is re- 
sponsible for much of the design in Radio City Music 
Hall, the RCA Building, the Maison Francais and the 


small theatre. 
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OVER 300 
DOORS made 

from SUPERIOR 
GALVANNEALED 


When the beautiful Shrine Mosque was built in Atlanta, 
Georgia, Dowman-Dozier Manufacturing Company furnished 
over 300 Fire Doors made from SUPERIOR GALVAN- 
NEALED Steel Sheets. These doors do more than insure 
against fire hazards—they will resist corrosion and the 
etched and mat-like surface, that takes and retains the 
finish, permitted the doors to be decorated in highly orna- 
mental fashion with lavish Moorish finish and designs. 


THE STAMP OF QUALITY 
ON EACH SHEET 








: Door Bucks, Fire Doors, Humidification and Ventilating 
id Systems, Toilet Partitions, Portable Shower Baths, and 
" many other types of sheet metal work are among the uses 
. where SUPERIOR GALVANNEALED iis the preferred 


i material. 


We shall be glad to mail you a standard sample with proof 
of past performance, and detailed information on R 
which to base your own recommendations for the Ww 


use of SUPERIOR GALVANNEALED Sheets. 


SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL CO., Canton, Ohio 
DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Black, Single Pickled, Galvanized, Long-Ternes 
Super-Metal, Galvannealed, ‘*Konik’”’? and ‘‘Copperior”’ Steel Sheets. 


SUPERIOR 


COATED SHEETS 
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House in Great Neck, N.Y. 


Architects, Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, New 


York City. Painted with DOUBLE WHITE and Green Gloss Collopakes. 


It Isn’t Paint That’s Expensive, 
It’s Painting and Re-painting 


Less than one-fifth of the cost of painting pays for the 
paint. The rest is for putting it on. 


‘In painter work the most important fact to 
remember is that the cost of applying paint is 
from four to five times the cost of the paint itself, 
—and therefore to use materials of poor quality 
because of their relative cheapness, is false econ- 
omy. —Encyclopedia Britannica, 1938 edition. 


Paint materials of high quality mean repainting less 


often, with resulting large savings to your client. 

It is well known that Cabot’s Collopakes stand up 
long after cheaper paints have gone to pieces. Even 
if Collopakes did cost much more than cheaper paints, 
it ‘would still be economy to use them. Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Virginia White, Gloss 
Collopakes, Stucco and Brick Stains, and Interior Flats 
all cost your client far less in the end. 


The coupon below will bring you full information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


Made by the Makers of Cabot's Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


te. y ra KE LR 141 MILK STREET 
Inc. up Bo 


ston, Massachusetts 


Manufacturing Chemists — cooun rant 


Gentlemen: Please send me Color Card and information on Cabot's 
Collopakes. 
Name 


Address P.P.-6-3 4 
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Portland Cement Association 
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Republic Steel Corporation 
Rixson, Oscar C., Company 
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Eagle-Picher Lead Company, The 
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Vermont Marble Company 


Wood Conversion Company .. 














WHITE MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


Recognized for over forty years as an ideal granite 
for fine memorials and buildings 


SPECIFY MOUNT AIRY GRANITE WITH CONFIDENCE— 


It has dignity, beauty, and durability. Mother Nature was 
generous with these qualities when she made Mount Airy 
Granite a million years ago. 


But, an ideal deposit of granite is not enough. Granite must be 
properly quarried and handled. It must be cut by master crafts- 
men under the supervision of experts. Human skill must be 
combined with up-to-date machinery and equipment. 


It pays to specify the right granite and insist that it is fabricated 
by well equipped and reliable producers. 


J. D. SARGENT GRANITE COMPANY 
MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 























